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I MPEACHMENT Is star- 
ing President Bill Clin* 
ton in the face after a 
steady stream of unde* 
cided Republicans an- 
nounced they would 
vote against Mm in tomor- 
row’s historic session in the 
United States Congress. 

As Mr Clinton returned to 
the White House late last 
night alter his Middle East 
trip, his advisers were pre- 
paring to make an nth hour 
attempt to turn the political 
tide that is now running 
strongly against him. One 
possibility was for Mr Clinton 
to make a personal statement 
to Congress before tomor- 
row's debate. 

The mood across Washing- 
ton was sombre with most an- 
alysts concluding that it is too 
late for Mr Clinton to reverse 
the Increasingly pro-impeach- 
ment mood on Capitol Hill- 
Undeterred by opinion polls 
which continue to show the 
American people strongly op- 
posed to impeachment, a suc- 
cession of previously unde- 
cided members of the 
Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives de- 
clared yesterday that they 
would vote to send Mr Clin- 
ton for trial in the Senate, 
charged with perjury and ob- 
struction of justice in the 
Monica Lewinsky affair. 

They included Fred Upton 
of Michigan, a leading moder- 
ate. and Nancy Johnson of 
Connecticut, a former House 
ethics committee chair- 
woman. They were joined by 
Michael Forbes of New York, 
a key ally of the new House 
Speaker, Bob Livingston. 

The White House continued 
to lobby up to 20 as yet un- 
committed Republican con- 
gressmen. amid continuing 
Administration hopes that as 
many as 10 of them will tip 
Mr Clinton’s way at the last 
moment, thus saving him the 
humiliation of becoming only 
the second president to face 
an Impeachment trial in the 
Senate. 

Amid the opinion polls op- 
posing a House vote Tor im- 
peachment, a Washington 
Post poll also contained a 
finding that couid in the end 
prove to be Mr Clinton’s polit- 
ical death sentence. Asked 
whether the president should 
fight the charges In a Senate 
trial or resign his office, as- 
suming that he is impeached 





Bob Dole: old foe proposes 
way oat for the president 

tomorrow, 58 per cent said he 
should resign, with only 38 
calling on him to stand and 
QghL 

Most of Washington's politi- 
cal class has always argued 
that Mr Clinton would sur- 
vive because there were not 
the required 67 votes against 
him in the Senate, which the 
Republicans control by 55-45. 
But yesterday's poll suggests 
that public opinion is more 
concerned to get the whole 
process over by the quickest 
possible means than to stand 
behind Mr Clinton. ' 

Every Republican who 
made a public statement yes- 
terday indicated an Intention 
to vote for Impeachment A 
previously committed oppo- 
nent of the move, Jack Quinn 
of New York, announced that 
be would vote in favour. 

A second, Christopher 
Shays of Connecticut asked 
for a meeting with the presi- 
dent today amid hints that he 
too might swing back to the 
impeachment camp. 

"The issue is about princi- 
ple, not politics.’’ Mr Quinn 
said. "My decision is based on 
the clear evidence of perjury 
and obstruction of justice as 
presented by the House Judi- 
ciary committee in the last 
week." 

As the pool of possible anti- 
impeachment Republicans 
continued to shrink. Con- 
gressman Tom Campbell of 
California announced that he 
also was intending to support 
the charges against Mr Clin- 
ton. He was followed, an hour 
later, by Congressman Roy 
Blunt of Missouri, another 
former waverer. 

Yesterday’s spate of an- 
nouncements seems to leave 
Mr Clinton with little chance 


of ov e r coming the Republi- 
cans' 228-207 House majority 
in the four Impeachment 
votes tomorrow. 

With the numbers closing 
in on the president, however, 
the chief Congressional pro- 
ponent erf impeachment Con- 
gressman Tom DeLay of 
Texas, said that Mr Clinton 
could still survive. ‘.‘Anything 
is do-able," Mr DeLay said. 
“This is so serious that mem- 
bers will even change their 
vote walking over to vote.” 

Mr Clinton won an unex- 
pected but weighty ally when 
the man whom he defeated in 
the 1998 presidential election, 
former Senator Boh Dole, pro- 
posed a “tough but respons- 
ible” bipartisan alternative^ 
impeachment ' 

Writing In the New York 
Times, the former Republican 
leader called on the Senate to 
initiate a joint resolution of 
censure from both houses of 
Congress after tomorrow’s 
vote, securing what Mr Dole 
called “a bipartisan lending” 
before the next Congress con- 
venes on January 6. 

The battle for Congress’s 
ear continued to be marked 
by intense telephone and e- 
maO lobbying. The Capitol 
HH1 telephone system was 
swamped with calls again 
yesterday. 

The Nobel peace prize-win- 
ner EUe Wlesel and Caroline 
Kennedy Schlossberg, the 
daughter of the assassinated 
president, led a rally for Pres- 
ident Clinton in New York, 
while Jesse Jackson an- 
nounced a prayer vigil In his 
support on Capitol HID. 

The president's flghtback 
was not made easier by 
reports In the New York tab- 
loids of fresh strains in the 
Clinton marriage during the 
Middle East visit The New 
York Post claimed that Hil- 
lary Clinton had brushed her 
husband away when he tried 
to to her hand during a 
public appearance In Jerusa- 
lem, and alleged that the cou- 
ple stayed in different com- 
partments during the flight to 
the region on Air Force One. 

The mounting sense that 
Mr Clinton’s presidency Is 
more squarely on the line 
than ever came in spite of 
opinion polls which again 
showed dear majorities — 61 
to 38 in a Washington Post- 
ABC News poll — against his 
impeachment 
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Nobel peace prize winner accused of fabrication 



Rigobcrta Menchu: story 
challenged by academic 


Michael EUtsonbi New York 


T HE reputation of a 
Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner was in tatters last 
night alter the story of her 
family's struggle against ex- 
ploitation and oppression was 
challenged by an academic 
who retraced her steps. 

Rigobcrta Menchu, who be- 
came a cause celeb re for the 
intellectual left in Europe 
alter making her way there, 
via Mexico, from the civil war 
in Guatemala, was accused of 
fabricating -and exaggerating 
parts of her autobiography, I, 
Rigoberta Menchu. It in- 
cludes the death of a brother, 
Nicolas, who is still alive. 


David Stoll, an anthropolo- 
gist at MLddlebury College, 
Vermont; said she had drawn 
on the experiences of others 
to tell her story. She “drasti- 
cally revised the pre-war ex- 
perience of her village to suit 
the needs of the revolutionary 
organisation she had joined." 

The book, which has been 
translated into 12 languages, 
was published in 1982, 10 years 
before Ms Menchn won the 
peace prize for “her work for 
social Justice and ethno-cul- 
tural reconciliation". 

Dr StoD, who spent 10 years 
researching his book, Rigo- 
berta Menchu and the Story 
of AD FOor Guatemalans, says 
many of the experiences she 
describes are composites. His 


work is supported by a New 
York Times investigation. 

But Gelr Lundestad, direc- 
tor of the Nobel Institute, said 
her award was not based ex- 
clusively on the book and 
there was no question of the 
prize being withdrawn. 

Ms Menchu’ s autobiogra- 
phy centres on the struggle of 
her father, Vicente Menchu 
Perez, his wife Juana and 
their nine children against a 
wealthy elite who tried to 
steal their land. Dr Stoll says 
the dispute was a feud be- 
tween peasant families. 

Other flfalynK undermined 
Include the death of one 
brother from starvation and 
another burnt to death by the 
Guatemalan army, her asser- 


tion that she bad no education, 
and that <dv» was an under- 
cover political organise*. 

Ms Menchu. now aged 39. 

has started to distance herself 
from the autobiography and 
refer the inquisitive to Elisa- 
beth Burgos, the former wife 
of the Che Guevara associate 
Regis Debray, who collabo- 
rated on the work. 

‘1 am the protagonist of the 
book and it was my testimony 
but I am not the author,” said 
Afe Menchu. “She gave the 
book Its final form so she is 
officially the author." But Ms 
Burgos, who transcribed 28 
hours erf tapes for the hook, 
said: “Every phrase in . the 
book comes from what Rigo- 
berta Menchu said." - - 


Few dispute that Ms Mea- 
chu's father, mother and two 
of hear brothers were killed 
during the country's 38-year 
clvD war, which finished in 
1996. Clemente Diaz Cano, a 
former neighbour In the. 
region of San Miguel U span- 

tan, said: “The truth may be 
differ from how she told It, 
but that does not mean Rigo- 
berta did not suffer greatly.” 

Robin Blackburn, Ms Men- 
chu’a editor at Verso, writing 
in the Guardian today, in her 
defence, said: M At no point Is 
evidence offered that Menchu 
invented the blood-soaked 
plight of her people, even if bar 

account was a partial one.' - 


Writer of wrongs, 02 treat 
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after scandal 
over £3.2m 
secret loan 


VlnfcGhnidhMy 
Sports Correspondent 


G RAHAM Kelly, chief 
executive of the 
Football Association 
for the post IQ years 
pnd nm«» (rf fhn most influen- 
tial figures In the game, 
resigned last wight after alle- 
gations that he was involved 
in the payment of a secret 
loan In return for securing 
votes for an English represen- 
tative on Fife, football's world 
governing body. 

David Davies, the FA’S di- 
rector of public affairs, said 
Mr Kelly banded in bis resig- 
nation moments after the FA 
executive committee ended a 

monHng to rifaraim the <tn*tnrial 
over the loan, to the Welsh FA 
Keith Wiseman, the FA 
chairman, who allegedly ar- 
ranged the loan of £&2 mil- 
lion, refused to resign but a 
vote of no canSdence In him 
was passed. The FA was not 
Informed ofthe loan. 

Mr Wiseman's fete will be 
decided at a special FA coun- 
cil meeting in January. HO 
said last night "The Issue is 
one for the full FA council. 1 
do not Intend to. make any 
onwimant at all until I have 
shared the flill circumstances 
erf this matter with them afl." 

. Mr Wiseman also criticised 
the “gross distortion of the 
truth” in articles In the media 
about the matter. 

The scandal is one of the 
biggest to hit the FA and will 
do little to enhance its reputa- 
tion as England prepares to 
bid for the 2006 World Cup. 
Mr Kelly, who makes fre- 
quent TV appearances and is 
the monotone voice behind 
the FA Cup draw, Is a major 
figure in football. 

Mr Davies said the FA had 
thanked Mr Kelly for his 10 
years of “dedicated work at 
Lancaster Gate, and wished 
him well for the future". 

He added that the vote of no 
confidence In Mr Wiseman 
had been unanimous. 


Mr Davies said: “Contrary 
to some unfair speculation, it 
wasn't part of any personal 
campaign against any indi- 
vidual. Such, an outcome baa 
been painful for all those In- 
volved In taking the decision. 

“These events won't be 
allowed to Interfere with the 
daily work of the FA in serv- 
ing an levels of football from 
top to bottom.” 

Details of the £3.2 million 
loan came to light only when 
the FA flu*™*? co mmit tee 
received an Invoice from the 
Welsh FA for the first instal- 
ment. 

It is alleged that Mr Wise- 
man promised the money and 
that Mr Kelly signed corre- 
spondence on the loan. 

The loan is said to be linked 
to the Section Of a Fife vice- 
to represent the 
countries, earlier this 

year. 

The post Is currently held 
by David Will, of Scotland. 
Holders are elected by indi- 
vidual FAs. It was felt impera- 
tive in. some FA circles that 
an Rn gl lshman be elected Fife 
vice-president, given Eng- 
land's desire to host the 3006 
World Cup. The FA investi- 
gated the matter, fearing that 
the loan had been arranged 
behind its back in return for 
Welsh votes. 

In addition to the Fife elec- 
tion, it Is also rumoured that 
the loan was designed to in- 
fluence elections to the execu- 
tive of Uefe, European foot- 
ball’s governing body. 

Tony Banks, the minister 
for sport, said: “It is a matter 
of great sadness to hear of 
events at the FA. However, it 
Is for the Internal workings of 
the FA to resolve. 

“In the meantime the Gov- 
ernment expresses their satis- 
faction with Ihe stated determi- 
nation of the FA to pursue with 
all vigour England's World 
Cup bid, which is folly sup- 
ported by the Government” 
torn to page 3, cohnnn 7 
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Pinochet ‘denied fair trial 9 isy lords 


Appeal hearing told that judge’s 
links with Amnesty International 
breached European Convention 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


L AWYERS for Gen- 
eral Augusts Pino- 
chet yesterday sug- 
gested he was denied 
a lair trial by the 
law lords, in breach of the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights, because links 
between Amnesty Interna- 
tional and one of the judges. 
Lord Hoffmann, meant the 
court was not an ‘impartial 
tribunal". 

In an unprecedented move 


they argued that the House of 
Lords should set aside its No- 
vember 25 decision that inter- 
national law gives former 
heads of state no protection 
Grom extradition and prosecu- 
tion for crimes against hu- 
manity, such as torture and 
kidnapping. 

Lord Ho ffmann was one of 
three Judges out of five who 
held that the former Chilean 
dictator could be extradited. 

Clare Montgomery QC. rep- 
resenting Gen Pinochet, said 
the "duration, variety, inten- 
sity and proximity" of the 
relationship between the 


judge and Amnesty Interna- 
tional “gave rise at the very 
least to the real danger of 
bias”. There was a duty upon 
both Amnesty and Lord Hoff- 
mann to disclose that link. 

She asked a panel of five 
past and present law lords — 
none of wham took part in the 
earlier hearing — to rescind 
the November 25 decision, 
which overturned a High 
Court ruling that Gen Pino- 
chet had immunity. 

Lord Browne-Wilkinson, 
the senior law lord, said they 
would not set aside Lord Hoff- 
mann’s judgment alone — 
which would allow Gen Pino- 
chet to go free — but would 
only consider rescinding the 
entire decision. 

The law lords ruling on No- 
vember 25 cleared the way for 
the Home Secretary, Jack 


Straw, to authorise a lengthy 
extradition process to decide 
whether the 83-year-old gen- 
eral should be sent to Spain to 
fece charges of human rights 

crimes aUggsriiy committed 
du rin g his 1973-90 rule. 

The latest challenge, which 
will continue today, is being 
heard by three current law 
lords — Lords Browne- Wil- 
kinson, Hutton and Hope — 
and two who have recently 
retired. Lords Goff and N olan . 

In a written outline of the 
general’s case, his five barris- 
ters said it was “a matter of 
record" that Lord Hofflnann 
had been “an active and hos- 
tile interrogator" of counsel 
appearing for Gen Pinochet at 
the original House of Lords 
hearing. From time to time he 
had answered questions 
posed by the court in place of 


counsel for the Crown Prose-' 
cation Service and Govern- 
ment of Spain. He had regu- 
larly offered support for the 
CPS case or that of Amnesty 


Lord Hoffmann’s 
role ‘gave rise at 
the very least to 
the danger of bias’ 

International, which was not : 
a party to the case hut had 
been allowed to Intervene. 

“Confidence in the judi- 
ciary requires that indepen- * 1 
dent and impartial judges are ' 
present from the lowest to the 
highest courts in the land,” 
Ms Montgomery said. The ac- 


ceptance of the law lords' de- 
cision was not .just important, 
for the citizens of this* 
country, but “acceptance by 
the wider community” was at 
stake. 

- she said Lord Hcffinann’s 
wifie, Gillian, had worked for 
Amnesty Trrh>mnH<m»v <i in- 
tpma+mng! secretariat since 
1977. dealing with press and 
publications. 

Lord Hoffmann's Units with 
Amnesty went back to 1982, 
when he represented the 
organisation in an appeal 
against the Charity Commis- 
sioners. hi 1986, Amnesty In- 
ternational Charity Limited 
(AICL) was set up. In 1990. 
Lord; Ho ffmann and Peter 
Puffy QC — appearing for 
Amn esty International In the 
latest hearing — became the 
two directors of that com- 


uanv. Later. Lord Hofflnann 
became its chairman. 

Ms Montgomery said the 
relationship with Amnesty 
was “a long-standing, deep- 
rooted f amily connection”. 
The feet feat Lord Hcffinann 
received no remuneration 
suggested a commitment to 
the organisation which 
“might give rise to a percep- 
tion of bias”. 

Amnesty’s report for 1993 in- 
dicated that AICL paid for a 
report on Chile. That report 
makes “plain «*«d unequivocal 
reference to the Pinochet years 
and expresses plain and un- 
equivocal views an what bap- 
pened," she told fhe hearing. 

Ms Montgomery said the 
test the Law Lords had to 
apply was '^vhether a fair- 
minded observer with knowl- 
edge of the objective facts 


would have a reasonable ap- 
prehension of bias”. 

. Gen Pinochet's lawyers say 
the leading case an judicial 
bias, Gough, has been wrongly 
interpreted by the English 
courts as requiring “actual 
though .unconscious bias”. 
They want fee law lords to 
come into line with courts in 
Australia, Canada and Scot- 
land, where a “real suspicion” 
of bias is enough. 

They say the English 
courts’ interpretation con- 
flicts with article 6 of the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights, the right to a 
fair trial before ah impartial 
tribunal. The European Court 
in interpreting this has said: 
“Any judge In respect of 
whom there is a legitimate 
reason to fear a lack of impar- 
tiality.must withdraw.” 


Blair says 
pivotal role 
bolsters UK 


NHchael White 
Political Editor 


T ONY Blair yesterday 
defied the conven- 
tional wisdom of both 
sides in the battle 
over Europe when he insisted 
that Britain’s pivotal world 
role meant it did not have to 
make a “false choice" be- 
tween the European Union 
and the United States. The 
Government could — and 
should — be close to both, he 
said. 

••We are stronger with the 
US because of our strength in 
Europe: we are stronger in 
Europe because of our 
strength with the US." Mr 
Blair argued. 

Although- Britain's close 
economic, political and mili- 
tary relationship with the 
United States was vital, it also 
needed a leading role in the 
EU, “to take the European 
social model and revitalise It. 

‘It is time we 
started winning 
arguments, rather 
than running away’ 

transform it, renew it", he 
said at a luncheon in London 
marking the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Associated Press. 

After weeks of renewed 
Euro-turbulence which pre- 
ceded the Vienna summit, the 
Prime Minister has told cabi- 
net ministers to come out and 
"bat for Britain" on Europe, 
and confront William Hague's 
Euro-sceptic team and its 
media allies. 

The Conservatives are 
equally determined to step up 
the pressure on Labour for 
what they see as a gradual 
“Euro-creep" towards a feder- 
alist agenda, including mem- 
bership of the single currency. 

Mr Blair rejected the in- 
creasingly-voiced Thatcherite 
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view that Britain might do 
better by leaving the protec- 
tionist EU and joining the 
North Atlantic Free Trade 
Association (Nafta). 

At the same time he Implic- 
itly ruled oat the arch-Euro- 
phlle insistence that Britain 
must “choose” Europe over 
Washington, ceasing to follow 
the US lead in political, diplo- 
matic and militar y matter s. 

Supporters of European in- 
tegration in ail major parties 
believe successive govern- 
ments have ducked that 
choice, naively Imagining 
that the "special relation- 
ship" is too important to Jeop- 
ardise. Suspicious continen- 
tals like General de Gaulle 
saw Britain as America’s 
•"Trojan Horse." 

Instead, the Prime Minister 
restated the classic Foreign 
Office position that “though 
Britain will never be the 
mightiest nation on earth, we 
can be pivotal." 

Citing the dose ties with the 
US — including £50 billion 1 
worth of annual two-way trade 
— he insisted that “America at 
Its best is a powerful force for 
good in the world”. But the 
national interest was equally 
well served by building alli- 
ances within Europe. 

"We have deluded our- 
selves for too long with the 
false choice between the US 
and Europe. We live in a 
global economy and an inter- 
dependent world. Nations 
must maximise their influ- 
ence where they can. 

‘To be a country of our size 
and population, and to be a 
permanent member of the UN 
Security Council, a nuclear 
power, a leading player in 
Nato land] the Common- 
wealth, gives us huge advan- 
tages which we must exploit 
to the full." 

He complained that scepti- 
cal newspapers accused him 
of batting for Brussels. “I see 
it as batting for Bri tain ," Mr 
Biair said. 

In doing so, the prime min- 
ister announced a new cate- 
gory or opponent: the “unin- 
telligent sceptics” who see 
anything that happens in 
Europe as an excuse to be 
anti-European. 

While intelligent sceptics 
accepted the Importance of 
the EU to Britain, but feared 
its current policy direction, 
their “unintelligent” allies 
constantly warned that policy 
changes — like signing the 
social chapter — would result 
in huge Job losses, red tape 
and lost investment 

“We are in the European 
Union because It is the right 
place to be. And as we are in, 
it is time we started winning 
arguments, rather than run- 
ning away from them. There 
is no alternative." 



Debby Sykes: fence is ugly 

Plans by an 
order of 
Carmelite 
nuns to build a 
huge fence 
around their 
convent have 
upset local 
residents, 
writes Amelia 
Gentleman 





The lift-high wall at the back of the convent in West .Derby, Liverpool, on to which the nuns want to add a 6ft plastic fence photographs: warren smith 

Sisters act to block out their curious new neighbours 

1 A fHEN residents of a j To ensure that residents | vent in West Derby, said: i like a prison.” Another res- 1 built in 1907 It was far from i drawn to live a hidden life 
1/1 f Liverpool housing of the new development “We thought It would be idant, Debby Sykes, said: “I the fringes of Liverpool — of prayer." 

V V development moved cannot watch them pray, nice to have nans as neigh- never would have moved In but over the years the city Anxious not to antaeo- 


1 A fHEN residents of a 
l/W Liverpool housing 
V V development moved 
into their homes last year, 
they were delighted to dis- 
cover that the building next 
door was a Carmelite con- 
vent. No one could hope for 
more Ideal neighbours than 
a group of reclusive nans 
whose lives have been dedi- 
cated to silence and prayer. 

It was not long, however, 
before the local community 
began to resent the order’s 
passion for isolation. Now it 
has turned into a neighbour- 
hood food like no other. 


To ensure that residents 
of the new development 
cannot watch them pray, 
the nans have applied for 
planning permission to 
erect a eft-high green plas- 
tic fence on top of the exist- 
ing lift wall which sur- 
rounds their convent. 

Bat the request has dis- 
tressed their neighbours, 
who fear the fence will be 
ugly and will block ont the 

light. 

Moira Spreag, who lives 
with her husband In oneof 
houses on The Bryceway 
which back on to the con- 


vent in West Derby, said: 
“We thought It would be 
nice to have nans as neigh- 
bours because they are 
quiet and - peaceful; that 
was oneof the reasons why 
we chose to move here. 

“People have paid a lot of 
money for these houses and 
most don’t think it will be 
very nice to look oat of 
their window at a fence.” 

Her neighbour, Lorraine 
Murphy, added: “There’s 
no need for a fence; I’ve 
lived here 15 months and 
I’ve never seen a nun. It 
will make the place look 


like a prison.” Another res- 
ident, Debby Sykes, said: “I 
never would have moved in 
if I had known, about the 
fence. It sounds horrible, 
ugly and totally 
unnecessary.” 

But Carmelite nuns value 
privacy very highly. They 
are an enclosed order who 
never leave convent prop- 
erty and rarely communi- 
cate with the outside world; 
their lives are regulated by 
a severe monastic disci- > 
pline, under which they ob- j 
serve a rule of silence. 

When the convent was I 


built in 1907 it was fer from 
the fringes of Liverpool — 
but over the years the city 
has crept closer. 

In keeping with their vo- 
cation. the sisters were un- 
available for comment yes- 
terday. But they expressed 
their concerns in a recent 
newsletter. 

“We find ourselves in- 
creasingly overlooked," ft 
reads. “We have no privacy 
— for our work, prayer, 
reading or simply walking 
in the garden. This is an 
essential part of our voca- 
tion because we have with- 


drawn to live a hidden life 
of prayer.” 

Anxious not to antago- 
nise their neighbours, the 
sisters say they appreciate 
their concerns about the 
height of the wall, but are 
a daman t that they need 
their privacy. 

Liverpool City Council’s 
planning department has 
received 15 letters of objec- 
tion from local residents 
and a a petition containing 
59 signatures. 

A planning committee de- 
cision is expected next 
Wednesday. 


The cycling pig or the brusque iceberg: take your pick 


Sketch 


Simon Hoggart 

W ITH digital TV we will 
soon have 500 or even 
1 , 000 channels to 
choose from, each devoted to a 
tiny niche market But who 
needs TV when we've got the 
Houses of Parliament? 

Brztnggg'The Pinochet 
Channel was showing the lat- 
est stage in the old brute’s ex- 
tradition proceedings in the 
House of Lords. Clare Mont- 
gomery QC was listing his 
human rights abuses — mur- 
der. torture, that kind of thing 


— and pointing out that he 
was. so fer as many people 
were concerned, no better 
than Saddam Hussein. Pol Pot, 
Idi Amin and Marshal 
Mobutu. 

You would have thought 
that the only conclusion poss- 
ible from these terrible 
charges (Ms Montgomery bad 
found them on a website: “1 
don’t know if this is the first 
time your lordships have had 
a website cited," she said, skil- 
fully! was that he should be 
returned home, slung to the 
tall fin of the plane with a boat 
hook through his nose. 

However, the really weird 
thing is that Ms Montgomery 
was appearing on the gener- 
al's behalf, She wasn't claim- 


ing that he hadn’t done these 
things; merely that Amnesty 
International had pointed out 
that he had. and that Lord 
Hoffmann sat on the board of 
Amnesty IntemtionaL 

I pondered what a plainly 
intelligent highflying lawyer 
like Ms Montgomery is doing 
working for such a m o nster. 
No doubt it is the famous cab- 
rank system, that sacred law- 
yers’ principle by which taxi 
drivers can turn off the light 
and pretend to be going home 
If they don't like the look of the 
fere. 

BweepJ The Clare Short 

Channel in Room 6 was dis- 
cussing European Union con- 
tributions to poorer countries. 
Did you know that the EU 


gives only US70c (43p) per 
head to the very poorest 
countries, and twice as much 
to richer nations? But point- 
ing that out makes me one of 
those lying, twisted Euro- 
pbobes who Infest the British 
press. 

Pwop! The Plgmeat Chan- 
nel had live coverage from 
Room 21 of food minister Jeff 
Rooker at the Agriculture 
Committee. Agriculture 
people talk almost entirely in 
jargon, but for os laymen it 
comes alarmingly to life. "The 
classic pig cycle has been dis- 
turbed." Mr Rooker said. it 
turned out that he meant that - 
farmers had overproduced, 
but my mind had already 
drifted offto the circus. 


Jimmy BertorelLi’s classic 
routine, in which his trained 
pig eyries across the high 
wire, is the hit of the circus. 
But the evil Max Grolach, 
whose pathetic juggling sheep 
are often booed by the audi- 
ence, is in love with the beauti- 
ful Maria Bertorelli. One 
night he creeps into the Ber- 
torellis' caravan -cum-pigsty 
and saws through the brake 
cables... 

Blip .’The Dobson Channel 
is for lovers of old-fashioned 
northern comedy. Live from ■ 
the Chamber, they have Dob- 
bo’s best-loved routine of ad- 
mitting that he just 
doesn’t know! “K’s no good 
jumping up and down, expect- 
ing me to know the details of 


what 'appensin WeymouthT 
he says to roars of applause. 

Ping' Over to Grocervision. 
Sir Edward Heath arrived in 
theChamberforthe pensions 
statement. Sitting in his im- 
memorial seat below the gang- 
way was Simon Hughes. 

Sir Edward glared at him as 
balefURy as Sir Bernard 
In gham seeing his neigh- 
bour’s Mercedes parked in the 
drive. 

Then, his fece set in fero- 
cious determination. Sir Ed- 
ward set off for bis seat Just 
in foe nick of time Mr Hughes 
spotted him and managed to 
rollout of the way. half a 
second before the collision. 
■The iceberg had come seeking 
the Titanic, and missed. 
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Posters from a deliberately racist campaign, rim by the C ommis sion for Racial Equality this year with the intention of encouraging debate on racist advertising. Both the tactic and the posters drew complaints 


Race body’s 
internal rows 
erupt in public 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


BACKROOM 
AK “purge' 1 of two 
Michael Howard- 
appointed mem- 
isTfSaMiars of the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality 
erupted into the open yester- 
day after it emerged that one 
of them had sent ministers a 
highly critical dossier on how 
the body is run. 

After her “retirement’’ 
from her CRE post in June 
Blondel Cluff, a City solicitor, 
sent ministers a confidential 
report riaiming that the race 
equality body had a “destruc- 
tive and dangerous” approach 
to race relations, was wasting 
public ftmds and was riven by 
divisions. 

The CRB’s chairman, Sr 
Herman Ouseley, hit bach yes- 
terday, describing Mrs Clnff 
as a spurned woman and 
fflalwiing chp had been hahfnd 
the Daffy Telegraph's disclo- 
sure of the dossier because her 
two-year term as a commis- 
sioner had not been renewed. 
Last night the Home Office 
said she had not been reapr 
painted “for good rfflsuns”- 
Sfr; Herman 'said: ‘Tam-ntS 
getting involved in personal 
attacks but you are talking 
about a spurned woman. Her 
two-year term wasn't 
renewed when normally it is 
automatic. I don’t think she 
had much to contribute. She 
came here with an agenda, to 
shut down this organisation.” 

Mrs duff bad been equally 
outspoken in her attack on 
the CRE. She claimed that. ffie 
race equality body was “an 
inadequate organisation 
which spends vast sums of 
public money achieving very 
little other than self-promo- 
tion and self-perpetuation". 

Mrs Clnff complained that 
many of the CRB’s 12 commis- 
sioners came from affluent 
backgrounds and bad little 
awareness of the problems 
faced by ethnic minorities. 



‘You are talking 
about a spurned 
woman. Her term 
wasn’t renewed. 
She came here 
with an agenda to 
shut down this 
organisation 9 
— Sir Henman Ousetey, 
chairman of the CRE 

— -• .a . 

She also alleged that long- 
term staff were of poor qual- 
ity and the -dress code was 
more akin to a students’ 
onion than of a professional 
office. 

The Home Office minister 
responsible for the CRE, Mike 
O’Brien, met Mrs Clnff to dis- 
cuss her dossier. He said: 
."When I met her we had al- 
ready sent a senior Home 
Office official into the CRE, 
who was examining the finan- 
cial state of the organisation. 
The conclusion of Ms report 
was that public money was 
being property used at the 
CRE, although he recom- 
mended improvements in 
business planning." 

The minister said he had 
discussed Mrs duff’s dossier 
with Sir Herman, who had de- 


livered a “trenchant” res- 
ponse. 

Last wtght ftw Hum. Office 
underlined Its support for the 
CRE: “We are very happy 
with the way it is being run. i 
It is an Independent body, i 
which is how It should be." : 
There were no plans to act 
further on Mrs duff’s report 

Mrs Chzff was one of two 
CRE commissioners ap- 
pointed by Mr Howard who 
did not carr y on when their 
two-year taring expired on 
June 3a She applied unsuc- 
cessfully to have her term 
renewed. The other commis- 
sioner, Ttenw Simone Pren- 
dergast, a framer Lady May- 
oress of Westminster, ex- 
chairwoman of the Greater 
London Conservatives and 
prominent in voluntary wel- 
fare organisations, decided 
not to carry oil 

Last wight a spokeswoman 
for the CRE said that both 
had seen the body as “an irri- 
tation and an obstacle". She 
daimerf that “the link be- 
tween their political back- 
ground »wd their agenda ap- 
pears to have been obvious”. 

When their terms of nffiea 
were coming to an end it was 
decided that the jobs should 
ieadvertisedpnMiclyfbr the 
first time.' The four commis- 
sioners appointed by Jack 
Straw in April included two 
in their twenties. Shahid Ma- 
lik and Mohammed Amran, 
and the Home Office stressed 
the commitment to youth in 
the statement accompanying 
their appointment 

The row about this "purge! 1 
of two Howard appointees fol- 
lows accusations of racism 
over the ORE’S “shock” post- 
ers. But the CRE has also 
recorded mqjor successes, 
such as a strong campaign by 
the Ministry of Defence to 
recruit more Uadi and Asian 
soldiers, a government com- 
mitment to ethnic recruitment 
targets across W hitehal l and 
firm hacking from Mr Straw 
for Sir Herman, who was reap- 
pointed chairman until 2002 . 



Lawyer who 
married tycoon 
faced racism 
as a child 

B londel cluff u bet- 
ter known to gomitp cul- 
) utnnistv as Mrs “Algy" 
1 CiufT. the wife of the oil 
j tycoon and chairman of the 
j Spectator magazine. whose 
j business partner, Conrad 
Black, owns the Daily Tele- 
graph. icr in's Alan Travis 
It was that newspaper 
which disclosed her critical 
dossier yesterday of the 
Commission for Racial 
Equality. 

A qualified commercial 
lawyer, Mrs fluff ileft) 
spent 10 years as head of 
the legal department of La- 
zards. the British merchant 
hank, after convincing Its 
chairman, the former Tory 
cabinet minister. Sir John 
Nott, to create the job. 

She has been described as 
a striking Anguillan wom- 
an and w-as brought up In 
Berkshire. She was the 
only black child at Burn- 
barn Beeches school where 
she faced racism, including 
being thrown In a rubbish 
skip by bullies. 

When she married the oil 
tycoon, who is 20 years her 
senior, Mrs CiufT was keen 
to dispel the idea that she 
was some “Little Miss No- 
body". telling one Inter- 
viewer: “Rubbish. 1 had 
three bouses of my own." 

When sbe was made a 
CRE commissioner she 
foresaw she might face a 
battle: “My ideas are not 
particularly mainstream. 
So I had to sort out whether 
I’d be of use. People assume 
all ethnic minorities have 
the same approach to life. 
But we are as varied as 
each lndivlduaL" 

After having two chil- 
dren, she set up her own 
commercial law firm, but 
until now her public profile 
has been restricted to com- 
ments about her husband 
in the gossip columns. 


The allegations 


□ Commissi on for Racial 
Equality Is “damaging and 
destructive" to race rela- 
tions and “chaotic and self- 
serving”. 

Home (Wee says it is 
"performing well". 

□ Friction between the 
Afro-Caribbean and Asian 
members that leads to a 
“discriminatory atmo- 
sphere” within the CRE 
Itself: 


CRE staff claim not to have 
seen this hostile working 
environment 

□ Poor management of the 
£15 million annnal budget. 

Clean bill of health from 
senior Home Office o ffi cial. 

□ Promotion of an aggres- 
sive and hostile race 
relations ethos. 

CRE says its successful 
Leadership Challenge pro- 
gramme means it works in 


partnership with companies 
and others to promote racial 
equality. 

□ Greater encouragement 
given to litigation than to 
conciliation. 

CRE says that with its lim- 
ited budget it pursues a policy 
of high-profile legal “test” 
cases to change attitudes 
rather than deal with every 
complaint. 

□ Unrepresentative back- 


ground of commissioners, 
wtth too many from affluent 
families, who are Ignorant 
of the problems of the 
young. 

Four new comm Lssioners 
appointed in April 1998 after 
public advertisement. Two of 
them in their 20 s and have 
specialist knowledge of youth 
issues. 

- An unwillingness to em- 
brace “self-help" solutions 


to problems faced by ethnic 
minority groups. 

CRE say they fund local 
race equality councils to pro- 
mote ethnic businesses and 
good community relations, 
i j CRE should be wound up 
and merged into a division 
of a Human Rights 
Commission. 

This is being considered by 
ministers, but pro-dated Mrs 
duff's letter. 


Lib ya backs proposal for Lockerbie trial in Holland j ^?. b r 0 M. 2 “ i ^f, r .^ ndal 


tan Black 
Diplomatic Editor 

P ROSPECTS for the sur- 
render of the Lockerbie 
bombing suspects im- 
proved dramatically last 
ni gh t after Libya’s General 
People’s Congress said it ac- 
cepted a British -American 
proposal for a trial In the 
Netherlands. 

With days to go before the 
10 th anniversary of the worst 
terrorist incident in British 


history, an announcement 
from Tripoli said the congress 
bad “expressed satisfaction” 
with the offer, though it made 
no mention of handing over 
the two accused. 

The Foreign Office said 
Britain needed a formal res- 
ponse from Libya via the 
United Nations, though it 
called initial reports “very 
encouraging.” But one Trip- 
oli-based diplomat said: It 
m eans that they will hand 
over the suspects sooner 
rather than later.” 


Jim Swire, whose daugh- 
ter, Flora, was one of the 270 
victims of the bombing on 
December 21, 1988, said: 
“The fact that they now ap- 
pear to have agreed to the 
handover is a crucial part of 
the process. But I think 
everyone involved will have 
learned enough by now to 
know that it's wise to wait 
until actual handover 
occurs before saying it is. . . 
in the bag." 

Kofi Annan, the United 
Nations secretary general. 


who met Colonel Muammar 
Gadafy 10 days ago, called 
the move "encouraging" but 
would say no more until he 
had met the Libyan ambas- 
sador to the UN. Britain’s 
UN ambassador, Jeremy 
Greenstock, will be in close 
touch with Mr Annan, offi- 
cials said last night. 

In the past Libya has in- 
sisted that if Abdel Basset 
al-Megrahi and Lamen Kha- 
lifa Fhimah are convicted, 
they would have to serve 
their sentences in Libya or 


Holland. But the US and 
Britain have rejected this, 
and said the issue is non-ne- 
gotiable. Yesterday's Libyan 
statement may have been 
referring to this when it 
called for the "removal of 
obstacles". Tripoli also 
wants to be certain that UN 
sanctions, in force since 
1992, will be . effectively 
lifted when the men are 
surrendered. 

Yesterday's resolution, 
read live on Libyan televi- 
sion, said: “[The Congress] 


expresses its satisfaction with 
the agreement between the 
Libyan, British and Ameri- 
can parties for the trial in a 
third country of the two sus- 
pects in the Lockerbie inci- 
dent It constitutes the funda- 
mental basis to settle this 
issue. 

"It [the Congress] demands 
these parties [Libya, the 
United States and Britain] 
.work to remove any obstacle . 
that prevents the two sus- 
pects s tanding trial before 1 
justice as soon as possible." j 


continued from page l 
Mr Davies said thai the 
vice-chairman, Geoff Thomp- 
son, would leave the FA in the 
immediate future and that Mr 
Davies b lra self would become 
acting executive director. 

Mr Davies said be did not 
believe the scandal had tar- 
nished the FA’s reputation 
and that it would not afTccl 
the World Cup bid. "I don‘t 
believe this will affect foot- 
balling matters." 

The FA also said Mr Kelly’s 
resignation would not 


hamper its development plan 
for football and that ordinary 
fans could be reassured that 
the leadership of the English 
game was in good hands. 

John Hughes, president of 
the Football Association of 
Wales, Insisted there was 
"nothing sinister" in the 
loan. 

"What has happened lias 
upset me and I am quite 
shocked at the news of Gra- 
ham's resignation because he 
is a great friend. The FA have 
lost a good man." 
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pensions boost for low-paid 


Dadd Bundle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


L OW-PAID workers 
would win a "dra- 
matic” increase in 
state support in 
retirement under £5 
billion pension reforms un- 
veiled yesterday by Alistair 
Darling, the Social Security 
Secretary. 

A new state second pension 
would at least double the 
value of the existing state 
earnings-related scheme 
(Serps) for 4 mm inn employ- 
ees earning less than £9,000 a 
year, the minister promised. 

Abolition of Serps was the 
main surprise in a long- 

Key points 

• 20 per cent of average 
ear nin gs to be minimum 
retirement mcoma 
• New state second pen- 
sion to replace Serps, 
doubling valuator low- 
paid (below £9,000 a year] 
• Credits for 4 million 
carers and disabled ex- 
worfcers 

• Low-cost stakeholder 
pensions aimed at 5 md- 
llon people without occu- 
pational schemes 
• Bigger rebate incen- 
tives for moderate earn- 
ers (£9,000-£ 18,500) to 
leave state scheme and 
take out stakeholder/oc- 
cupational pensions 
• Higher earners 
(£1 8,500-plus) 
un a ffected 

awaited green paper which 
steers clear or compelling 
workers to put more money 
aside for their old age — al- 
though the self-employed 
could ultimately face the 
same existing requirements 
as employees. 

Instead of extending com- 
pulsion. the strategy relies on 
incentives to lure up to 5 mil- 
lion middle-income earners 
into new “stakeholder" 
pensions. 

Mr Darling told the Com- 
mons: ‘1 strongly believe that 
these incentives are fairer 
and more effective than in- 
creasing compulsion. 

‘T do not think it’s the Gov- 


ernment's job to make life 
harder for the person on 
£12,000 with two children and 
a mortgage to pay. I want to 
help middle earners, not pe- 
nalise them.” 

The lack or compulsion last 
nigh* raised doubts in the 
pensions industry about the 
effectiveness of the strategy, 
which appears to be a mark- 
edly less radical blueprint 
than had been foreshadowed. 

Martin Clarke, general 
manager of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society, said the 
proposals could make a real 
difference. 

"However, for stakeholder 
pensions to be successful 
without compulsion, people 
will need to be fully con- 
vinced of the benefits and 
reassured that they will not 
make the wrong choice," be 
added. 

There was also disappoint- 
ment among welfare groups 
working with older people. 

Mervyn Kohler, head of 
public affeirs at the charity 
Help the Aged, described the 
, green paper as "weak and dis- 
appointing". He said: "The 
Government has let a great 
opportunity slip through its 
hands." 

By contrast there was a 
warm welcome from carers’ 
organisations for confirma- 
tion that ministers plan to 
give pension credits, under 
the new state second scheme, 
to people looking after depen- 
dent relatives or children 
under five and to long-term 
disabled people with broken 
employment records. 

At least 4 mill inn people, 
mostly women, are expected 
to benefit from these credits 
by 2050. They would be 
treated as if they had annual 
earnings of £9,000 and their 
pensions would be boosted by 
up to £50 a week in today’s 
terms. 

Francine Bates, acting chief 
executive of the Carers’ 
National Association, said: 
"This Is something we have 
campaigned for for many 
years. 

"It's recognition of the fact 
that people who are providing 
care should be fully 
compensated." 

The pensions overhaul has 
been triggered by official fore- 
casts that on present trends, 
one in three pensioners could 
be depending on income sup- 



Credits aimed at 
easing carers’ 
financial plight 


Pam Blackmore-Davey with her wheelchair-hound husband Graham . . . facing ‘daunting' future photograph: tim cuff 


Helen Cartar 

P AM Blackmore-Davey 
has been caring for 
her partially sighted 
and wheelchair-bcrtmd bus- 
band Graham: since his 
multiple stroke six-and-a- 
half years ago. 

.Former motor -mechanic 
Mr Blackmore-Davey 
began paying into a private 
pension scheme less than a 
yeair before he became UL 
Bis wife said because be 
had been paying into the 
fond for such a short time, 
he ftnigd to qualify for any 
pension and the policy 
ceased. 

His wife had no pension 
scheme of her own in her 
job ana commercial printer 
for a small firm, so the cou- 
ple will have to rely oin the 
state for support. Under the 
proposals announced by 
Alistair Darling, they win 
be given credits aspart of 
the state second pension, to 
reward her work as an un- 
paid carer. 

Mr Darling said the new 
system will offer “dramati- 
cally better” pension provi- 
sion to those such as the 2.5 
million people, mostly 
woman, who care for young 
children or sick relatives. 
The new proposals are 


underpinned by a new 
mintmnm income guaran- 
tee from April 1999, which 
will be Increased year by 
year "as resources allow,” 
with the long-term aim 
being that it should rise In 
line with earnings. 

"I think it is a good idea, 
but I hope that the Govern- 
j ment does not change its 
mind about the credits in a 
few years time,” Mrs Black- 
more-Davey, aged 50, said. 

She lives with her hus- 
band, 64, and 17-year-old — 
son .in Newton Abbot, 
Devon, and receives £122-a- 
week in benefits. 

“1 cannot go out to work 
because I would have to pay 
someone to come in and 
look after my hnsband,” 
she said. “I am 10 years off 
pensionable age and there 
is no way I could earn 
enough money at work dur- 
ing that time to make a dif- 
ference to a decent pension. 

"Graham feels very 
guilty about being a bur- 
den. As well aa all the hills 
to pay, we also have to buy 
equipment to make life eas- 
ier for him. The £122 we 
receive every week has to 
pay for everything — bills, 
food and clothes.” Despite 
the reforms, she described 
their future as pensioners 
as “very daunting". 


port by the middle of the next 
century. 

Previous attempts to en- 
courage workers to make 
greater provision for them- 
selves have met mixed 
results. Moreover, Serps is 
considered by the Govern- 
ment to do little for the low- 
paid because it is income- 
related. 

The green paper sets a tar- 
get of 20 per cent of average 
earnings, or £75 a week In 
current terms, as a minimum 
income for the retired. 


From next April, this will 
be a "guarantee" for people — 
though they will still have to 
claim an income support top- 
up of their basic state pension 
to get it 

Thereafter, ministers say 
their aim is to raise the guar- 
antee broadly in line with 
earnings while the basic pen- 
sion increases only with 
prices. 

While this harks back to 
the policy before 1980, when 
the basic pension was in- 
dexed to earnings, the basic 


scheme alone was then worth 
21 per cent of average nude 
earnings. 

The new state second 
scheme, which like Serps 
would be on an unfunded, 
pay-as-you-go basis, would 
take effect no earlier than 
2002. Serps would be closed, 
but accrued entitlements 
would be honoured. By 2050 
the new scheme would mean 
all people In retirement had 
pensions worth 20 per cent of 
average earnings. 

The scheme would offer rel- 


atively Hi gh rebates — double 
the existing £5 a week at the 
£9,000 salary point — to 
people to contract-out into 
stakeholder or occupational 
funds. After five years, when 
stakeholder fends were ap- 
proved and established, the 
second state scheme would 
become flat-rate and higher 
benefits would continue to be 
available only as rebates to 
those contracted-out. Thus 
ministers expect only the low- 
paid to remain in the second 
scheme. 


The costs of the reforms are ; 
put at an eventual £5 billion : 
extra a year, net of substan- 
tial savings in Income sup- 
port, compared to the £30 
billion cost of increasing the 
basic pension, in line with 

gamin g s 

By 2050, it Is forecast, the 
balance of total pension costs 
would have switched thorn the 
present 60-40 percentage split 
between state and private 
sources to one of 40-60. 

Mr Darling was doubtless 
relieved that his proposals 


were not criticised by Frank 
Field, the former welfare 
reform minister who has ar- 
gued for radical change. 

Mr Field described the car-' 
ers* credits as being “a most 
welcome initiative indeed". 

However, the Liberal Demo- 
crat social security spokes- 
man Steve Webb said: "This 
is not a big vision — it is 
detail. 

"It Is not up to the size of 
the problem." 
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11 years for 
Bamardo’s 
child abuser 


Martin Walnwrfght 


A FORMER house 

parent at a Bamar- 
do’s home was Jailed 
for 11 years yesterday, to 
jeers from victims who 
after 20 years came for- 
ward to expose his cruelty 
and sexual abuse. 

Philip Dunne, aged 52, 
and married with four chil- 
dren, had “lived in fear 
that thi« day of judgement 
would eventually come”, 
York crown court was told. 

His secret, kept during an 
career in child care and 
later in computer manage- 
ment, was revealed when 
one victim contacted police 
last year. Working with 
Bamardo’s, which de- 
scribed the case yesterday 
as "devastating”. North 
Yorkshire police took evi- 
dence from a further 12 
men and a woman who had 
lived at Spring Hill. Bamar- 
do’s Home in Ripon be- 
tween 1967 and 1974. 

The court heard that 
Dunne was on as an 

unqualified carer at the 
home for children with be- 
havioural difficulties, 
which has now been closed. 
Sexually abused himself as 
a teenager, he used threats 
and "emotional grooming” 
to abuse some children, awii 
bullied others by spanking 
and forcing them to strip in 
public. 

Judge Arthur Myerson 
told Dunne, of Worcester, 
that children had gone to 
Spring Hill as a refuge only 
to find themselves at his 
mercy. He said: “To take 
advantage of such children | 


Blair’s vision is for the Labour Party to become, as Galdstone’s Liberals were last century, a 'broad coalition' of those who believe in progress and justice mam photogrpah: mart* argles 

Blair’s praise for the Liberal Victorian way 


Michael White on the PM’s 
not-so-hidden agenda 
to emulate Gladstone’s Liberals 


T ONY Blair yesterday 
made explicit bis ambi- 
tion to change the 
Labour Party from a 
doss-based radical party of the 
left — with a socialist economic 
agenda — into a broadly-based 
progressive coalition like the 
Victorian Liberal Party in its 

Gladstonian prime. 

In a speech In London the 
Prime Minister set out his vi- 
sion of New Labour as a gov- 
ernment of the centre-left 
committed to what he called 


“enterprise and fairness 
together, the Third Way." 

Yesterday Mr Blair made no 
mention of the S-word, social- 
ism. “My vision Tor New 
Labour is to became, as the 
Liberal Party was in the 19th 
century, a broad coalition of 
those who believe in progress 
and Justice, not a narrow class- - 
based politics, but a party 
founded on clear values, whose 
means or implementation 
changes with the generations.” 

That goes further than before 


in confirming his support for 
the thesis, popularised by his 
La bo lit- turned- Liberal Demo- 
crat mentor. Lord (Roy) Jen- 
kins of Hillhead. that deepen- 
ing Lib-Lab rivalry since the 
1920s — when Labour overtook 
the divided party of Asquith 
and Lloyd George — has 
merely guaranteed Tory hege- 
mony for most of the 20th 
century. 

The "broad coalition for pro- 
gress and justice" reached its 
apogee under William Ewart 
Gladstone, four times prime 
minister, loved, hated and 
mocked In equal measure for 
his passionate search for solu- 
tions to the problems of power 
and morality. 

He fought a protracted battle 


with Disraeli for the votes of 
the newly-enfranchised middle ! 
and skilled working dosses. , 
Strong among non-conformists, 
the provincial middle class , 
radicals and idealists. Glad- 1 
stone's Liberal Party was also 
that of the industrial entrepen- 
eur, criticised by both paternal- 
istic Tories and the emerging 
Labour movement for its lack ! 
of concern for fee underclass. 

After “Grand Old Man’s" 
death, the "New Liberalism" 
elected in the 1906 landslide — 
fee last victory erf the left com- 
parable to May 1997 — em- 1 
barked on a spate of social 
reform, including state pen- 
sions and a minimum wage. 
Labour MPs, sponsored by the 
unions, supported it 


The rise of Labour, wedded 
to a powerful Interventionist 
state, after 1918 fractured that 
first Lib-Lab coalition. Though 
deeply unpopular wife most 
senior colleagues. Mr Blair's 
generosity to Paddy Ashdown, 
his granting of a Lib-Lab cabi- 
net committee, his growing 
commitment to electoral 
reform, his pro-Europeanism 
and pro-business gfrancp , all 
suggest he wants to reconstruct 

it 

On both sides of fee Atlan- 
tic intellectuals have been en- 
gaged in fleshing out a credi- 
ble meaning for the Third 
Way as Labour's big idea: an 
alternative to both the tatsses 
faire capitalism on the 
Thatcher-Reagan model and 


Labour's old Clause 4 
socialism. 

They range from Christian 
socialism, communitarian 
ideas from the United States, 
and stakeholding — giving 
workers and other groups 
direct ownership of shares 
and pension rights — as well 
as concepts of social solidar- 
ity imported from Catholic 
traditions in the TSU. 

In China this autumn Mr 
Blair suggested that Beijing’s 
market reforms are edging 
the world's largest Marxist 
state towards the Third Way. 

Critics have unkindly sug- 
gested that Mussolini, the 
Italian ex-socialist who be- 
came the fosclst Duce, was a 
Third Way man too. 



Philip Dunne: had been 
abused himself when young 

is all the more unpleasant 
— wicked even — because 
they were in your care and 
every one of them was 
there because of intellec- 
tual or emotional 
problems.” 

Nigel Sangster QC, de- 
fending, Dunne had 

been abused by men when 
young, and considered it 
normal until he married in 
1973. He then “realised the 
error of his behaviour and 
stopped. Since then he has 
led a productive, decent 
and law-abiding life . 

“He is aware that what he 
did was appalling, and he 
feels full of remorse.” 

Ten of Dunne’s victims 
and their families, who will 
be seeking compensation, 
shouted insults from the 
gallery as he was led away. 

A Bamardo’s spokesman, 
John Tebbet, said the char- 
ity had co-operated folly 
with police and reinforced 
measures to prevent such 
abuse happening again. 


World in darkness to celebrate new liqht cast on Eros| Tu ^ ,edove ® may,eave 

1 . — 1 RriHsh softies fa 


Kaw Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


L IGHTS are going out all 
over the world this 
afternoon, to mark the 
pas s in g of an era: the begin- 
ning of the end of neon in 
Piccadilly Circus. 

All the advertising lights 
around Eros, and for the 
first time ever all the Coca- 
Cola signs in capital cities 
all over the world will be 
turned off for 15 minutes in 


a global ceremony to mark 
the swltcb-on of the compa- 
ny’s new computer-con- 
trolled digital sign In 
London. 

“This is going to make 
everything else look very 
old-fashioned. There is 
nothing like this sign any- 
where in the world,” said 
its designer, Mick Nash. 

! whose team at the design 
; firm Sedley Place have 
been working on it for two 
years. 

“It’s not just the technol- 


ogy, but the combination of 1 
the design and the technol- 1 
ogy which Is 
revolutionary.” 

The digital sign, which is 
replacing the neon, has a li- 
brary of computer gener- 
ated images, projected on to 
36 glass screens able to 
change pictures, messages 
and colours in a second, 
and respond to weather, 
time of day and light levels. 

In hot weather the sign — 
the most hi-tech of its land i 
— will appear to sweat and j 


melt; when a gale blows it 
will show a flapping flag. 

It already holds half an 
hour's worth of images, 
and it Is intended to expand 
it so that no matter how 
long people on the Clapham 
omnibus spend stuck in a 
traffic jam, they will never 
see the same image twice. 

Although its neighbours, 
including signs for Sanyo 
and McDonald’s, are all 
still neon. Mr Nash thinita 
his sign will have them 
scratching their heads, and 


may presage the end of 
neon In the Circus. 

“Neon will always have 
its place, for shop window 
displays or quirky awk- 
ward corners, but even if 
they are very long skinny 
light bulbs you're basically 
talking about using a series 
of switches to turn the 
bulbs on and off— it’s all a 
bit agricultural really. 

“Its day has really passed 
for such a high profile 
site.” 

The new sign, though, 


contains a designer's joke 
about the old and new: one 
image is of a neon sign, 
which is washed away by a 
rising tide of Coca-Cola. 

The Piccadilly signs 
which once formed a wall 
of light around the Circus, 
have been confined to the 
Shaftesbury Avenue corner 
after a change of planning 
policy 10 years ago by 
Westminster council, 
which has insisted on rein- 
statement of sober classical 
facades on the other sides. 


Paul Brown. 

Em fe t n nn o nt Correspondent 

^WELVE days’ of Christ- 
I mas are incomplete with- 
out two turtle doves and a 
partridge in a pear tree, but a 
report published yesterday 
says both species are fast dis- 
appearing from the 
countryside. 

The population of the grey 
or Bnglish partridge has 
faTfon by 78 per cent, in 25 
years, to an estimated 150,000 
pairs. Turtle doves, the small- 
est and most distinctive of 


British species, fared even 
worse: down to 50,000 pairs, 15 

per cent of their original 
numbers, according to the 
British Trust for Ornithology. 

The Game Conservancy 
Trust believes that these wild 
birds are dying out due to 
lack of food, fee insects they 
need to feed their young hav- 
ing been eradicated by inten- 
sive farming. The trust, 
English -Nature, and the 
World Wide Fund for Nature 
have begun a three year Study 
of how to reverse the decline. 

-The turtle dove nests in 
open woodland and scrub. 
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scrutiny in anti-corruption drive 


Duncan CampbeB 
Crime Correspondent 


A N anti-corruption 
stratesr launched 
yesterday by the Met- 
ropolitan police In- 
cludes inspecting private 
bank accounts of officers join- 
ing specialist squads, and 
encouraging; all officers -to 
inform on corrupt colleagues. 

Sir Paul Condon, the Mel's 
commissioner, described the 
strategy as the most compre- 
hensive in the world, aiming 
to end the cyclical nature of 
corruption. “No one should 
underestimate our determina- 
tion to pursue relentlessly 
and prosecute corrupt and 
dishonest members of staff. 


Richard Wilson unveils his ‘Christmas Tree 1998* at the Tate Gallery photograph: hona hanson 

Tate’s tree underwhelms 


Dan Glaister 
Arts Correspondent 

S OME grey metal shelv- 
ing. a few builders' 
lamps . . . welcome to 
Christmas. Tate Gallery 
style. 

After last year's wheelie 
bin and 1993's tree hang 
upside down, this year’s 
Tate Christmas tree, by art- 
ist Richard Wilson, conveys 
a rather subdued message. 
Certainly it attracted little 
attention from visitors yes- 
terday. most of whom 
seemed to assume that it 
was part of the gallery's 


centenary development 
building work. 

The structure of shelving 
units — incorporating a 
metal Christmas tree and 
lamps poking through 
holes drilled in the shelves 
— intentionally carries no 
message, according to the 
artist. 

“It doesn’t actually mean 
anything," said Wilson, 
known for his oil tank in- 
stallation at the Saatchl 
Gallery, and for drilling a 
large hole in the floor of the 
Serpentine Gallery. 
“There's no message. It just 
means it's Christmas. 

“Actually it's a relief not 


to overburden the general 
public with too much.” 

There was. however, a 
possible subtext, he con- 
ceded. “In some ways 1 sup- 
pose it’s a warehouse of 
contemporary visual 
artefacts. 

"The shelving units are a 
storage mechanism to echo 
the museum itself as a stor- 
age place for art. But it's 
not a statement about the 
commercialism of Christ- 
mas or anything like that 
It’s quite spiky and fun.” 

The Tate Christmas tree, 
the gallery's 11 th seasonal 
offering, is on show until 
January 6. 



Tree time . . . Ministers want a planting programme photograph: johnhooder 

Ban on ‘conifer only 9 
plantations declared 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 

T HE first strategy for 

English forestry was 
published yesterday 
with n banning of conifcr- 
nnly plantations and a new 
emphasis on recreation and 
public access 

Trot?5 will he used to 
reclaim old mine and quarry 
workings, and to purify the 
soil on contaminated land and 
the air near roads and in 
cities. 

The Government plans to 
spend around i'8) million a 
vear planting new trees — 
reversing Conservative pol- 
icy. under which woodland 
was sold off to raise £40 mil- 
lion a year. 

Only 7 per cent of England 
is now cuvered with trees, the 
lowest figure for any Euro- 
pean country apart frem Hoi- 
Land. New plantings stand at 
5.W0 hectares a year and ihe 


plan is to double that to 10.000 

hectares. 

Elliot Morley, minister for 
; fisheries and countryside, 
said yesterday the emphasis 
was on planting the right mix 
of trees in the right place. 
"Planting conifers simply for 
commercial reasons is no 
longer going to be the case in 
England." 

Mr Morley wants to see 
woodland species encouraged, 
including rarities like long- 
eared owls and nightjars. 
"Trees will be planted for en- 
vironmental and recreational 
reasons as weu for timber, 
with public access and nature 
conservation important prior- 
ities.” he said. 

Conservation groups were 
delighted by the proposals, in- 
cluding the decision to 
restore henthland, raised 
bogs and other habitats. 

The Forestry Commission 
is taking care to use seed 
from native trees. It has been 
discovered that seed of oak 


and ash from other European 
countries did not thrive in 

Britain. 

England's woods are vital 
for tourism: around 300 mil- 
lion visits are made to woods 
each year. New plantings 
would bring new jobs and 
more industry, a certification 
scheme so that timber from 
English woods could be sold 
as a sustainable product 
would greatly help the timber 
trade. 

The Fbresty Commission 
has identified 175.000 hectares 
of derelict and sometimes 
contaminated land which Is 
suitable for forestry. Trees 
will decontaminate and stabi- 
lise the soil. 

The Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds welcomed 
the strategy, saying it was 
what the organisation had 
been asking for since 1992. 

Mike Townsend, of the 
Woodland Trust.said: “We 
need to bear mare about fund- 
ing, but we are very pleased." 


either past or present, and 
those who seek to entrap our 
colleagues," said Sir Paul 

He did not believe that such 
officers had joined the police 
with dishonest motives: “It’s 
about good people who have 
come Into policing and along 
the way have gone bad.” 

More than 80 criminal 
charges and suspensions have 
been Instigated in the Meta 
Investigation. Under the title 
of Integrity is Non-Nego- 
tiable, the strategy aims to: 

□ develop network systems 
as an alternative way to pass 
infor mati on on corruption to 
investigating officers; 

□ allow checks on private 
bank accounts of officers 
seeking to join specialist 


□ trace and have confiscated i 
any assets gained as a result 
of corruption or dishonesty; 

□ carry out “integrity .tests” i 
to root out not only corrup- 
tion but also unethical behav- 
iour, racism and sexism. 

Deputy Commissioner John i 
Stevens, who heads the drive, 
said that with arrests and sus- 
pensions taking place in in- 
creasing numbers, officers 
realised the Importance of the 
drive. Sometimes those found 
to be corrupt were the least 
likely people — "tremen- 
dously charismatic figures”. . • 

He said the anti-corruption ■ 
branch (GIB), which now has 
200 officers, had so much ter 
formation it was haying , to 
prioritise Inquiries. Despite 
an initial “perverse blue wall 


of silence", officers were com* 
ing forward. He stressed that' 
the vast majority of officers 
were honest and brave. 

Thirty-five people had been 
charged as a result, 15 of them 
serving officers; a further 46 
officers have been suspended 
in connection with corrup- 
tion inquiries. More arrests 

were anticipated. 

Kelr Steel of the Police Fed- 
eration, who will be part of 
the anti-corruption policy 
board, welcomed the moves. 
He said that he was satisfied 
-that integrity testing would 
be targeted rather than 
random. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, also welcomed the 
whirfi he m|iI would 
help to deal wtth the “cancer 


of corruption, dishonesty and 
unethical behaviour 1 '. 

TO demonstrate how cor- 
rupt officers could be caught 
red-handed, a video was 
shown that bad been taken 
clandestinely of an officer 
asking a prostitute for a 
bribe. 

Ian Vale, based In west Lon- 
don, was seen asking a prosti- 
tute: "£800 not too steep? . . . 
The alternative is I can bust 
you, and I will bust you — 
you go down. Now. not only . 
am 1 offering protection. I'm 
also saying we ain't going to 
do you.".. 

Vale, a uniformed sergeant 
at the time, was jailed for 
eight years at Ehightsbridge 
crown court in west London . 
on five charges of corruption. 


Tribunal rules that North Yorkshire woman police officer was discrimination victim 


Martin Wainwright 

A POLICE force humiliated 
by some of the most ran- 
corous sex discrimination 
cases of recent years lost an- 
other yesterday, when one of 
its highest-ranking former 
women officers was vindi- 
cated by an Industrial 
tribiuaL 

Claims of prejudice up to 
the level of North Yorkshire's 
former chief constable were 
upheld in the case brought by 
retired Chief Inspector Lyn 
Smith, 46, who left the force 
on medical grounds earlier 
fhis year. 

She had listed a catalogue 
of blocked promotion, humili- 
ating sex jokes by a comedian 
at a force dinner, and alleged 


queries by former chief con- 
stable David Burke about 
whether she was gay. 

Welcoming the verdict, Mb 
Smith emphasised that she 
wished North Yorkshire 
police wen and had every con- 
fidence in the new regime in- 
stalled this year, when Mr 
Burke retired amid bitter 
scenes, leaving an inquiry 
into his leadership 
incomplete. 

Ms Smith, who now runs a 
guest house In Scotland with 
another retired chief inspec- 
tor from North Yorkshire, 
Christine Hobster, brought 
her case after swearing that 
she would not be “got rid of 
fay Mr Burke” or driven out 
by tiie “canteen culture” con- 
demned in previous sex dis- 
crimination actions lost by 


the force. She told the tribu- 
nal in Leeds that she was con- 
tinually overlooked for pro- 
motion during her 25-year 
career and nearly driven to 
suicide over rumours that she 
was a lesbian. 

She named Mr Burke and 
other senior officers as hav- 
ing been, before the appoint- 
ment of North Yorkshire’s 
new chief constable, David 
Kenworthy, in January, in- 
volved in the gossip. 

The slurs had grown after 
she split with her husband 
and follow North Yorkshire 
officer, David Short, and 
sought help from Chief In- 
spector Hobster, a friend and 
then the most senior woman 
in the force. 

The tribunal chairman, 
Anthony simpaon, ruled that 


discrimination. had taken 
plac8 on two occasions. In 
1991 and 1997, when Ms Smith 
had been passed over for pro- 
motion. He also found North 
Yorkshire guilty of discrimi- 
nation at the senior officers' 
function, where the speaker’s 
jokes had left Ms Smith so 
embarrassed and humiliated 
that she had left the room. 

North Yorkshire police said 
last ni ght that the three rul- 
ings were out of 18 matters 
complained about by Ms 
Smith, and defended its- deci- 
sion to fi ght the case “because 
we strongly believed that we 
had not been guilty of 
discrimination;” 

Compensation will he 
settled at a farther hearing of 
the. tribunal, to be held on Itfn 
January 13. . hun 





Lyn Smith: suffered 

h umili ation at dinner 



England cricket captain Alec Stewart in Adelaide yesterday as Australia won the third Test, retaining the Ashes . photograph: laurence Gramma 

Smile for victory, England’s cricketers told 


Sarah Boseiey 

E NGLAND’S cricketers 
may have won the Ashes 
if they had gone about 
their task In a more cheerful 
mood, according to a psychol- 
ogist yesterday. 

Peter Totterdell of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, who has 
studied the mood swings of 33 
county cricketers, found that 
the number of runs batsmen 
score and the number of wick- 
ets taken by bowlers can be 
influenced by the way they, 
feel. 

The players, from York- 
shire, Leicester and Durham, 


and Yorkshire's 2nd XL car- 
ried pocket computers for up 
to four days duringa champi- 
onship match and rated their 
moods several times each 
day. 

The computers had rating 
scales for moods described as 
happy, tenseor energetic, for 
enthusiasm, focus, confidence 
and performance. On each 
day of a match, the players 
recorded their feelings before 
and after play, and during the 
lunch and tea intervals. They 
also rated their view of their 
own performance, team com- 
munication, and confidence. 

Dr Totterdell told the con- 
ference that those batsmen 


who recorded positive feel- 
ings about happiness, endrgy. 
enthusiasm and focus all 
played better. But positive 
moods did not seem to im- 
prove bowling performance, 
although bowlers who said 
they felt tense played signifi- 
cantly worse. 

He said between 6 and 16 
per cent of variation in per- 
formance, as rated by players 
themselves, was affected by 
mood. Objective measure- 
ments also showed that bat- 
ting performance Increased 
with a more positive mood. 
The most positive player 
scored a century and the least , 
only one run. 


Comparisons between two 
opposing teams showed that 
in both cases performance 
and happiness went hand in 
hand. But when one team was 
performing well and happily, 
the other team was perform- 
ing less well and unhappily. 

Dr Totterdell, a cricket fan, 
thought there were lessons 
for rhg England team, which 
yesterday foiled to recapture 
the Ashes from Australia. He 
said: "Ifs a question of how 
would you get batsmen to be 
store focused — how would 
you get them to be happier. 

“There are psychological 
techniques for doing that, but 
it needs to be done over a long 


Girls do better without 
a father in the house 


period of time. It’s got to be 
done the' same way as you 
practise in the nets. You have 
to practise these skills. 

“What I’d say about Eng- 
land Is if you're in a job 
where you’re always being 
told that you’re not doing 
very well, ifs hardly surpris- 
ing you don’t do very wefl.” 

He thought mood could be 
equally Important in other 
sports, but cricket was the 
easiest to study because 
games are long with frequent 
intervals. 

He now wants to study the 
extent to which a player’s 
ability to control his mood af- 
fects performance. 


education 


Sarah Bos n l oy 
Health C o rn wp omkmt 


G IRLS experience less 
distress than boys in 
a lone parent family, 
and some may even 
suffer fewer adolescent emo- 
tional difficulties when they 
are living with just their 
mother than those who have 
two parents at home, accord- 
ing to research presented at 
the London conference 
yesterday. 

Tony Cassidy and Heidi 
B running from Coventry uni- 
versity believe that behind 
their findings lie the strong 
relationships mothers tend to 
make with their daughters in 
lone parent families. 

Their research focused on 
156 boys and girls aged 15-16. 
They found, as have other 
studies, that on the whole 


girls were In a state of greater 
emotional distress than boys, 
whatever their home back- i 
ground, because of worries I 
About body image and other 
adolescent issues. 

But where the parents had i 
split up and children were liv- 
ing with their mother, boys 
tended to be more distressed ; 
than girls — and girls in a ! 
lone parent family were less 
distressed than those living 
with two parents. i 

Dr Cassidy said the crucial 1 
factor was how family mem- 
bers related to each other. , 
Girls living with their moth- 
ers reported that they were 
encouraged to be more lode- 
pendent, and were subjected to 
less structure and control, than 
did girls in two parent families. 
Boys found the opposite. 

“It seems to be suggested 
i from our studies and others,” 

! he said, “that as a conse- 




quence of break-up, there 
tends to be a forming of a 
stronger relationship bet- 
ween mothers and daughters. 
They are mutually support- 
ive. Mothers focus more on 
encouraging their daughters 
to achieve and he independart. 
almost as a consequence. 

"That doesn't seem to hap- 
pen for boys . . . [who] tend to 
feel they have more encour- 
agement to he independent 
and are less controlled when 
their father is around. 

"It tends to suggest a div- 
ision of responsibilities in 
two parent families, with the 
mother taking responsibility 
for the girls and the father fra* 
the boys." 

The findings tally with pre- 
vious research looking at 20 
to 28-year-olds, which found 
that women with a broken 
home background, particu- 
larly those with sisters rather 


than brothers, bad higher mo- 
tivation levels than man 

What is fundamentally Im- 
portant is that young people 
should fed they can discuss 
their concerns «nd argue their 
case within the family, and he 
listened to and understood. 

“In two parent families in 
my experience, issues don’t 
really get discussed,” said Dr 
Cassidy. Young people’s emo- 
tional outbursts or difficult 
behaviour were tolerated on 
I the assumption they would 
get over it, rather than being 
i addressed. 

"When the parents’ relat- 
ionship farealcs up, the 
parents lake more notice as a 
consequence.” 

He said the lesson from his 
research was that fin two 
parent families we need to be 
more aware of the importance 
of maintaining open relation- 
ships with young people". • 
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Inspector’s 
censure of 
Iraq risks 
new clash 


Ian Black, 

and Mark Than hi Mew York 

B ritain and the unit- 
ed States could face a 
new confrontation 
with Iraq today as the 
United Nations' chief arms 
Inspector publishes a damn- 
ing account of Baghdad’s fail- 
ure to comply with weapons 
monitoring. 

With both Washington and 
London insisting yesterday 
that they are sticking to their 
threat of punitive attacks 
without warning, diplomats 
predicted that Richard Butlec 
head of the UN special com- 
mission, Unscom, might trig- 
ger a Christmas crisis in the 
Gulf. 

Under threat of US and 
British air strikes, Iraq 
promised In mid-November to 
resume foil co-operation with 
inspectors and allow unfet- 
tered access to both sites and 
documents. 

But British officials yester- 
day cited Iraq’s refusal to 
allow inspection of the head- 

‘We said last time 
we would not give 
any warning 
before we acted 1 


quarters of the ruling Ba'ath 
party in Baghdad on Decem- 
ber 9; Iraq’s new conditions 
for inspecting sensitive sites; 
the refusal to allow inspec- 
tions on Fridays; and attempts 
to impose restrictions on in- 
terviewing Iraqi personnel 
and the use of helicopters by 
Unscom. 

Iraq has also Called to pro- 
vide documents, including 
one snatched from UN inspec- 
tors this year detailing the 
of chemical munitions during 
Iraq's eight-year war against 
Iran. 

“Butler's report will be 
pretty definitive but factual 
and won't have any spin.” said 
a senior Foreign Office 
source. “But we said last time 
we wouldn't give any warning 
next time we acted. No deci- 
sions have been taken, but 
people are gearing up for Iraq 
being a serious issue in the 
next few days.” 

Russia and France, Iraq's 
closest supporters on the UN 
Security Council, would be 


certain to oppose any new mil- 
itary action, so a likely alter- 
native would be for the US and 
Britain to drop support for a 
comprehensive review of poli- 
cy towards Iraq, held out to 
Saddam Hussein as a carrot to 
induce co-operation. 

The Iraqis believe such a 
review offers the quickest 
route to lifting the tough eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed 
after the 1990 invasion of 
Kuwait But Washington and 
London insist there is no link, 
and a review will only show 
what Iraq needs to do to fully 
disarm. 

Under the ceasefire resolu- 
tion at the end of the Gulf war 
in 1991, sanctions against the 
sale of oil — the mainstay of 
Iraq’s economy — cannot be 
lilted until Unscom and the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency certify that Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction 
have been destroyed. 

Iraq yesterday launched a 
pre-emptive attack in advance 
of Mr Butler's latest report 
card. In Its version of events, 
it blamed “provocative and in- 1 
truslve” behaviour by inspec- 
tors for the standoff at the 
Ba'ath party office. 

It also argued that UN in- 
spectors had failed to follow 
procedures laid down in a 
June 1996 memorandum 
agreed to by Rolf Eke us. Mr i 
Butler's predecessor as head 
of Unscom, which laid down 
“modalities” for inspecting 
sensitive sites. 

The memo said teams of 
only four inspectors should 
visit such sites. But Unscom 
argues that those modalities 
proved unworkable and have 
been superseded by proce- 
dures providing for immediate 
and nnmndiHnnal entry In 
i the December 9 run-in. Iraqi 
officials allowed four inspec- 
tors to tour the site's yard. 

Iraqi documents gave a day- 
by-day account of Inspections, 
althoug h Unscom Insists this 
is incomplete. Most of the 
visits rie fan pH by Baghdad oc- 
curred without incident 

But in letters to the Securi- 
ty Council. Mr Butler has 
complained about Iraqi inter- 
ference with inspections. In 
one letter; Mr Butler accused 
Iraq of refusing to explain 
why and where equipment 
and microorganisms thought 
to be associated with biologi- 
cal weapons had been moved 
during the break in inspec- 
tions last month. 
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France strips away legend 
of its favourite adopted son 


Tintin’s spiritual home will be 
marking his birthday with gravity, 
writes Jon Henley in Paris 


the quiffed car- 
I toon character whose 
I adventures have sold 
more than 176 million al- 
bums around the world, is 
nearly 70 years old and 
France, his spiritual If not 
his actual home, is prepar- 
ing to mark the great event 
with some suitably Gallic 
gravity 

As befits a country that 
accords ihn game kind of 
status to intellectuals as 
others do to rock stars, the 
birthday of the boy re- 
porter will be celebrated in 
France - where 44 per cent 


of families- own a Tin tin 
book - with impassioned 
debates in the TiaHnrmi as- 
sembly and earnest news- 
paper articles dissecting 
the hero’s precise political 
affiliations. 

The Communist Party 
newspaper l’Hnmanitd, Is 
to reprint parts of the earli- 
est Tin tin tale, a rabidly 
anti-communist work that 
portrayed Mm discovering 
the worst ex ce sses of 
Stalinism. 

It will also publish a spe- 
cial report asking whether 
Tintin might have been 


right about the Reds after 
alL 

Tintin an Pays des Sovi- 
ets was so crudely critical 
of 1920’s Moscow and its 
wlldreyed Bolsheviks that 
it was never re-issued in 
the 22-strong series of 
Tintin comics: fans had to 
be content with a photo- 
copied version or pay a 
high price for a rare origi- 
nal edition. 

The paper will also pub- 
lish a “critical assessment" 
of Tintin’s creator; the Bel- 
gian cartoonist Hergt, who 
gave birth to the character 
in the Brussels daily Le 
Petit Vhagtttme on January 
10 1929. 

Herge, whose real name 
was Georges Remi and who 
died in 1983. has been ac- 
cused of “passive collabo- 


ration” with Belgium’s 
Nazi occupiers during the 
second world wan 

In his earlier works 
Herg6 did appear to (.urn 
Tintin into a mouthpiece 
for fascism and imperial- 
ism, but Hn tin’s politics 
took a significant turn 
to the Left as his creator 
aged. 

"The fap-inating thing 
about Tintin is that he Just 
doesn’t stand still political- 
ly". said Dominique Him. 
sereau, a conservative MP 
who chairs France’s 60- 
strong Parliamentary Tin- 
tinophile dub and is 
organising the National As- 
sembly debate, tabled for 
February 3. 

"It is true that tiie earliest 
books, Tintin an Pays des 
Soviets and Tintin an Congo, 


Herg£ (above left), who died in 1983. created 22 Tintin 
comic album adventures photograph- j.fw/lovsky 


are right wing , In their 
rejection of the Bolshevik 
revotuttan and espousal of 
Ppigian imperialism in tiie 
Congo. 

“But he later become nro- 
Tbird World, siding with foe 
oppres se d and fighting 
against in m adaMsm an d au- 1 
thori tartaniRm. " 1 

Tintin’s last ad v e n t u re, 
Tintin and the Plcaros, has 
the intrepid reporter back- 
ing rebel guerrillas against 


the tin-pot Marshall Knrvi- 
Tash; in King Ottokar’s 
Sceptre, he plots against 
tiie. dictator Musstler - an 
amalgam of Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

“Despite his changing 
sympathies.” concluded Mr 
Bnsserean, "Tintin’s appeal 
is still so universal that 
General de Gaulle was 
probably right to say he 
was his only serious inter- 
national rival. ” 


Envoy’s warning to Kosovo factions 


Chris Bird in Prizren 

R ICHARD Holbrooke, 
the United States’ 
envoy to the Balkans, 
warned Serbs and eth- 
nic Albanians yesterday that 
they were "playing with dyna- 
mite” by continuing to resort 
to violence in the battle for 
control of Kosovo. 

Mr Holbrooke was speaking 
on a lightning visit to the 
province after more than 30 
people were killed during the 
worst day of bloodshed since 
an unofficial ceasefire was 
agreed in October. 

The violence has raised 
fears for the safety of the 2.000 
unarmed observers of the 
Kosovo Verification Mission 
(KVM) who will soon be de- 
ployed there. 


"We are determined to con- 
tinue our efforts and we want 
all people to understand they 
are playing with dynamite,” 
Mr Holbrooke told reporters 
in the regional capital of 
Pristina. 

“The safety of KVM is ab- 
solutely essential, they are un- 
armed here and under 
absolute guarantees of their 
safety by the Yugoslav author- 
ities in writing." 

He said progress towards a 
political settlement was essen- 
tial and reiterated that an acti- 
vation order for the Nato 
strikes had not been lifted. 

On Monday morning, Yu- 
goslav soldiers killed 31 ethnic 
Albanian separatists of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA), who were part of a 140- 
strong group trying to smug- 


gle arms and supplies Into 
Kosovo. 

“Our initial feelings are 
that this was a normal mili- 
tary operation — and not a set- 
up,” one of the international 
monitors said. He said the rest 
of the 140 KLA members were 
scattered in the region. 

Later on Monday six Serbs, 
five of them teenagers, were 
killed in the west Kosovan 
town of Pec when gunmen 
opened fire in a ban The Serb 
media have claimed the attack 
was ethnically motivated. 

La ter on Tuesday there 
were reports of artillery fire 
around Kusnin and the neigh- 
bouring village of Lubizda ; 
and witnesses reported seeing 
several hundred army troops 
in the area. 

Mr Holbrooke met the Yu- 


goslav leader Slobodan Milo- 
sevic later in the day in Bel- 
grade to try and breathe some 
life into stalemated peace 
talks. 

Mr Holbrooke, who helped 
to broker the fragile peace ; 
which ended the three-year 
war in Bosnia, cut a deal with 
Mr Milosevic in October in 
which the Serb leader saw off 
Nato air strikes by agreeing to 
withdraw some of his securi- 
ty forces from Kosovo. 

Part of the October deal 
was Mr Milosevic's agree-' 
meat to unarmed internation- 
al monitors to " vei Ify 
compliance” with the accord. 

But with the shaky cease- 
fire apparently in tatters, the 
Nato secretary-general, Javier 
Solana. joined Mr Holbrooke 
in voicing concern for tiie 


monitors' safety Western offi- 
cials were anticipating an up- 
surge in fighting when the 
winter snows melt next 
spring. But all sides said yes- 
terday they feared the escala- 
tion had already begun. 

Adem D emur i , the KT.A ’s po- 
litical chief; added: “The situa- 
tion is escalating and we fear 
more incidents of this kind 
could happen in the future.” 

The unarmed monitors are 
caught in tiie middle because 
they have no peacekeeping 
mandate. Britain currently 
fields 70 observers and plans 

to bring the total up to 200. 

About 1,700 Nato troops are 
deploying this week in neigh- 
bouring Macedonia to set up a 
socaHed “extraction force” of 
airborne troops to rescue mon- 
itors in danger But Mr Milose- 


vic said in an interview at the 
weekend that any Nato troops 

pntp.ring KOSOVO WOuld be 

attacked by Yugoslav troops. 

He is likely to hear tough 
words from Mr Holbrooke on 
the issue, who would give no 
details of what he planned to 
discuss with the Yugoslav 
president. 

“Diplomacy is sometimes a 
dangerous business and 
nowhere more so than in the 
Balkans,” Mr Holbrooke said 
in reference to three French 
diplomats killed on Monday — 
members cf his own negotiat- 
ing t ea m in Bosnia died in 
similar circumstances in 1996. 

“The safety of the Kosovo 
verifiers is of the utmost Im- 
portance. These men and 
women are unarmed, they do 
a very dangerous job.” 


Pope equates consumerism with 
Fascism in angry attack on markets 


John Hooper In Rome 

T HE Pope lashed out at 
capitalism yesterday 
in his strongest renun- 
ciation to date of the global 
economy He linked the fi- 
nancial crisis in the Far 
East with the activities of 
market speculators, and 
put the impact of con- 
sumerism on a par with 
those of some of the most 
odious doctrines of history 
including Nazism. 

The strictures were con- 
tained in a special message 
issued before World Peace 
Day January 1. His 22-page 
homily presented at the 
Vatican yesterday, focused 
on human rights. 

“When human rights are 
Ignored or scorned, and 
when the pursuit of -indi- 
vidual interests unjustly 
prevails over the common 
good, then the seeds of in- 
stability. rebellion and vio- 
lence are Inevitably sown,” 
he said. 

While inveighing against 


a range of targets, from 
abortion to small arms pro- 
liferation, he left no donbt 
that he regarded the global 
economic order as one of 
the main sources of human 
rights violations. 

“The history of our time 
has shown in a tragic way 
the danger which results 
from forgetting the fruth : 
about the human person. . 
Before our eyes we have the 
results of ideologies such as . 
Marxism, Nazism and fas- 
dsm, and also of myths like I 
racial superiority national- 1 
ism and ethnic excluslvlsm. 

“No lees pernicious, 
though not always as obvi- 
ous, are the effects of mate- 
rialistic consumerism, in 
which the exultation of the 
individual the selfish 
satisfaction of personal as- 
pirations become the ulti- 
mate goal of life.” 

Since the fall of commu- 
nism, the Pope has increas- 
ingly concentrated his fire 
on the shortcomings of cap- 
italism. But he has never 




The Pope: ‘We need a new 
vision of global progress’ 

gone so for In deploring its 
consequences. 

He writes: “The rapid ad- 
vance towards the globali- 
sation of economic and fi- 
nancial systems also 
illustrates the urgent need 
to establish who is respon- 
sible for guaranteeing the 


global common good and 
the exercise of economic 
and social rights. The free 
market by itself cannot do 
this, because In fact there 
are many human needs 
which have no place in the 
market.” 

He adds: “The effects of 
the recent economic and fi- 
nancial crises have had 
heavy consequences for 
countless people, reduced to 
conditions of extreme 
poverty 

“Many of them had only 
just reached a position 
which allowed them to look 
to the future with optimism. 
Through no fault of their 
own, they have seen- these 
hopes cruelly dashed, with 
tragic results for them- 
selves and their children. 

“And how can we ignore 
the effects of finctuations 
in the financial 'markets? 
We urgently need a new 
vision of global progress in 
solidarity which will ... 
enable all people to realise 

their potential." 
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New fraud claims hit Brussels 


Stephen Bates 
in Strasbourg 

T HERE were renewed 
allegations of financial 
Incompetence and mis- 
management in the European 
Commission yesterday as 
MEPs in Strasbourg prepared 
for a knife-edge vote which 

could lead to all 20 commis- 
sioners being expelled from 
votedout of office. 

Another allegation about 
European Union mis -spending 
was the last thing the commis- 
sioners want as the European 
Parliament voles tomorrow on 


whether to pass the 1996 bud- 
get — a decision already de- 
layed since March by claims of 
financial irregularities and 
fraud in EU projects. 

But it came with the leak of 
a confidential report on the 
contract to nm Europe’s £400 
million Leonardo project, 
which supervises training for 
unemployed youngsters. 

The 30-page audit report, 
drawn up only last week by 
the commission’s financial 
control unit, alleges that 
Agenor SA, the Belgian com- 
pany which won the contract 
to nm the project, evaded tax. 


A . 


appeared to dispense funds to 
training projects on a haphaz- 
ard basis and gave staff jobs 
to relatives. The commission's 
anti-fraud unit has been 
called in to investigate. , 

In an attempt to head off 
criticism, Jacques Santen the 1 
commission president, has an- 1 
nounced plans to set up an in* | 
dependent fraud investigation j 
office — though it will be . 
made up of staff from the ex- ] 
isting in-house unit. | 

Senior staff admit that in- 
sufficient attention has been | 
paid to supervising EU expen- 1 
diture and managing projects, | 




and claim that new proce- 
dures are changing the offi- 
cial culture In Brussels. 

But the Leonardo report 
calls fan at least, an improve- 
ment in the. management of 
the project by EU officials and 

the removal of the director 

A procedural vote in the 
parliament tomorrow on 
whether to accept the ElFs 
final budget for 1996 is too 
close to calL If the budget is 
rejected there would be no al- 
ternative to a vote of censure, 
which could lead to the expul- 
sion of the 20 commissioners 
in their last year in office. 
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Bank deal 
indoubt 
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David Sharrodc in Ja nwal am 

P RESIDENT Bffl CUn.- 
ton ended his three- 
day visit to the Middle 

East on a soar note 
last night after he failed to 
persuade the Israeli prime 
wiiitdw . Binyamin Nc- 
tanyahu, to keep the Wyeland- 
far-security agreement on 
trade. 

Mr Clinton put a brave face 
on his three-way meeting with 
Mr Netanyahu and the Pales- 
tinian leader; "Yasser Arafat, 
yesterday morning, but Israel 
is not expected to honour a 
Friday deadline for the sec- 
ond-stage withdrawal from 
the West Bank. 

“I have achieved what I 
came here to achieve." Mr 
Clinton said, adding, that he 
hoped that the Wye timetable 
would not begin to slip. 

But Mr Netanyahu rebuked 
Mr Clinton for drawing com- 
parison, between the children 


President Clinton listens to a choir sing carols in Bethlehem with Hillary and, far right, Chelsea, Yasser Arafat and Mr Arafat’s wife Suha - phchoraph^lakessj. 

Republican sympathisers desert Clinton 

Martin Kowe in Washington i yfe imitates art as De Niro lobbies for president 


L ITTLE by little, the 

small pool of Republi- I ARLEERthis year a 
cans who may vote C character played by 
against the impeach- Robert De Niro (right) 
merit of President Clinton saved a fictional US presi- 
dwindled again yesterday dent In the movie Wag The 
leaving the White House pin- Dog by faking a war to di- 
ning its hopes on a handfUl of vert attention from a politl- 


key moderates who have yet to 
declare their hand. 

The most serious single 
blow yesterday was the volte- 
face of the New York con- 
gressman Jack Quinn, who 
despite previously declaring 
that he would vote against im- 
peachment. said he was now 
In favour of removing Mr 
Clinton from office. 

Mr Quinn's change of 
heart brings the number of 
Republicans publicly com- 


cally catastrophic sex 
scandal, writes Martin 
Kettle in Washington. 

As the year draws to a 
close De Niro is trying to 
rescue the fortunes of an 
equally beleaguered — and 
this time real-life — presi- 
dent by more conventional 
techniques. 

The actor has spent much 


of the past few days phon- 
ing Republican congress- 
men, trying to persuade 
them to vote against the 
Impeachment of President 
Clinton. 

One of the congressmen 
was Jim Ramstad of 
Minnesota, whose office 
confirmed yesterday that 
the Hollywood giant had 
spoken for about 10 min- 
utes to the politician. 

“Evidently he had phoned 
the White House asking if 
there was anything he 
could do to help.” Mr 
Ramstad’s spokesman said. 


“And he asked my boss to 
vote against impeachmenL 
Another Republican to 
receive a call was Connie 
Morelia of Maryland. She 
was not in when De Niro 
called, bnt her staff said 
they hoped to arrange an 
opportunity for the actor to 
put his case to bee 
De Niro also reportedly 
asked a judiciary commit- 
tee member; Lindsey 
Graham of South Carolina, 
whether there was any way 
that the actor could help to 
broker a compromise 
censure deaL 



fence came down on the side I — the Republican moderates. I dear to the hearts of toe I dent's than to their own hard- 


nutted to voting against im- of impeachment yesterday in- With their party now in toe rightwing fanatics, but it is an 
peachment back to five; and eluding Nancy Johnson of grip of conservative hardlin- issue that the moderates would 
one of these, Congressman Connecticut and Fred Upton ers, these traditionalists have prefer not to deal with. 


With their party now in toe rightwing fonatics, but it is an liners', 
grip of conservative hardlin- issue that the moderates would Liberal Republicanism re- 
ers, these traditionalists have prefer not to deal with. mains strongest in the north- 

seen their numbers and politi- Many hold seats which Mr east It draws on the traditions 


Christopher Shays of Con- of Michigan, a man with a seen their numbers and politi- Many hold seats which Mr east It draws on the traditions Nt 

necticuL has signalled that long record of bipartisan po- cal influence drain away as Clinton won in 1992 and 1996, of former governors such as erals 

he too may be about to back- litical activities. power in the Republican Party and they survive by adopting Nelson Rockefeller of New ing 1 

track. Today's pending impeach- has shifted southwards and policies, particularly on gun York and William Scranton of odds 

Several other Republicans ment votes have highlighted westwards — and to the rig ht , control and abortion rights, Pennsylvania, and ultimately whet 

who have been sitting on the an endangered political group Impeachment is a cause that are closer to the presi- on toe traditions of Abraham seats 


Lincoln. Its main modern 
proponents are New York's 
governor George PataM, and 
the mayor of New •fork. City 
Rudolph Giuliani, both of 
whom have publicly opposed 

im p»wrh tug Mr f!l ininn. 

Other notable Republicans 
in this tradition are the gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania (Tom 
Ridge) and New Jersey (Chris- 
tine Tbdd Whitman^ as well as 
former Senator William Cohen 
oT Maine, now Mr. Clinton's de- 
fence secretary 

At least six of the White 
House’s target moderates are 
from New York state, including 
Rick Lazio. Michael Forbes 
and Ben Gilman. 

A handfUl of others are scat- 
tered around other north-east- 
ern states, indodingDelaware, 
Connecticut and Pennsylva- 
nia. The rest of the undecid- 
eds are from all over the 
country 

Not all of them are solid lib- 


Wye agreement. His chief 

aide yesterday announced 
that a decision on elections 
was imminent 

On a day dominated by toe 
tension over Mr Netanyahu's 
refusal to respond more gen- 
erously to a Palestinian vote 
which formally renounced the 
aim of destroying Israel, Mr 
Arafat refbsed to make any 
comment on toe summit, 
which broke up without a pho- 
tograph or joint statement. 

But the Palestinian negotia- 
tor Nabll Shaath accused Mr 
Netanyahu of seeking any ex- 
cuse to delay returning land. 

“They (Israel] came [to the 
summit] with the absolute in- 
tention of destroying it as a 
chance for again saving the 
peace process." he said. "We 
have done all our required 
commitments ... I thfaV: the Is- 
raelis ought to do the same.” 

Among the list of alleged 
violations of toe Wye agree- 
ment cited by Israel is Mr 


‘Israel came to 
the summit with 
the intention of 
destroying it’ 


cal influence drain away as Clinton won in 1992 and 1996, 
power in the Republican Party and they survive by adopting 


of former governors such as erals. Several are simply try- 
Nelsod Rockefeller of New ing to ralrulate the political' 


policies, particularly on gun York and W ill i a m Scranton of odds as they weigh op 
control and abortion rights, Pennsylvania, and ultimately whether to run for Senate 
that are closer to the presi- on toe traditions of Abraham seats in 2000. 



‘Tax forms’ find revises history of writing 


Killer who stole baby from womb is jailed for life 


AP in Cairo 


A GERMAN archaeolo- 1 
gist said yesterday that ; 
he had found what ! 
could be the earliest known 
writings - records of linen 
and oil deliveries on clay 
tablets made about 5300 years 
ago. 

The discovery in Egypt up- 
sets the belief widely held by 
historians that toe first people 
to write were toe Sumerians 
of the Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion some time before 3000 BC 
The tablets (pictured) were 
carbon dated to between 
3300 BC and 3200BC. said G0n- 
ter Dreyer head or the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute. 
Most of them were found in 
the tomb of a king called Scor- 
pion in Suhag province, 300 
miles south of Cairo. 

The writings - in the form 
of line drawings of animals, 
plants and mountains - are 





mm 




the first evidence that hiero- his team have unearthed Two-thirds of them have 
glyphics developed gradually about 300 pieces of written been deciphered as documen- 
DrDreyersaid. material on clay tablets barely tary records of linen and oil 

Since 1935. Dr Dreyer and bigger than postage stamps. delivered to King Scorpion L 


They prove that society 
then was for more developed 
than previously thought. Dr 
Dreyer said. 

Man’s first writings were 
not a creative outpouring but 
the result of economics; when 
chieftains expanded their 
areas of control they needed 
to keep a record of taxes, paid 
in the form of commodities. 

Although toe Egyptian 
writings are made up of sym- 
bols. they can be called “true 
writing" because each symbol 
stands for a consonant and 
they form syllables. 

Dr Dreyer said writing simi- 
lar to the Egyptian tablets had 
been found in Mesopotamia 
but made no sense, indicating 
that it was transported from 
Egypt as art 

Writing may have been in- 
vented simultaneously in 
Egypt and Sumaria, but the 
Suhag writing was far more 
developed. 


Michael El Kaon m New York 

A WOMAN who became ob- 
sessed with having a baby 
after she had a hysterectomy 
was jailed for life yesterday 
for killing a pregnant 17-year- 
old and cutting the baby from 
the teenager's womb. 

Prosecutors had sought the 
death penalty for Felicia 
Scott, aged 31, who is divorced 
with two children and wanted 


another; but Judge Gay Lake 
followed toe recommendation 
of a jury in Tuscaloosa, Al- 
abama. and spared her life. 
He described her crime as 
“heinous, atrocious, cruel and 
premeditated". 

Scott was found guilty three 
months ago of shooting dead 
Carethia Curry, whom she be- 
friended after hearing of toe 
pregnancy and passing off the 
baby as her own. The child. 


now aged two, survived and 
lives with her father 

The two women wait out for 
a pizza before Scott shot 
Curry. cuj out the baby and 
stuffed the teenager's body in a 
plastic rubbish bag. She later 
dumped the body in a ravine. 

Scott’s boyfriend. Frederick 
Pollon, was convicted of kid- 
napping Curry but cleared of 
murder and was given 20 
years. Scott plans to appeal 
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Exclusive lunch offer 
at Blue Print Cafe 

Plus entry to the Design Museum 
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With good food and groaJ design so prominent tn 
British cottons at tho moment, what better way to 
spend a day than by combining the two at London’s 
Design Museum? During December, you can take 
advontago of or exclusive ofl©r of a two-course 
lunch at 8Jue Print Caf6 end entry to the Eamos 
exhibition at the Design Museum - all for lust £1 S. 
Located in the museum, with spectacular views over 
the Thames, Blue Print Caffi features Jemmy Loot 
excodont menu wMch makes the most of fresh 
Ingredients and simple, but dekdous, flavours. 

After lunch, moke a visit to the Design Museum 
which is currently exhibiting a Guardian sponsored 
retrospective featuring The Work ai Charles and 
Hay Eames. alongside the permanent coUoction 
of eonicunpwaiy design. 

To take advantage of this offer, you must slmpfy 
make your reservation h advance by calling 
Din 378 7031 and quoting The Guardian Oflw". 

Shad Thames, London SE1 Nearest tube: Tower Wfl 
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Link to Nazis returns to 
haunt media giant 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 

B ERTELSMANN, toe 
global media company 
which Is toe world’s 
biggest publisher of English- 
language books, is toe latest 
German multinational trying 
to salvage Its reputation, after 
revelations that it published 
racist and fascist propaganda 
during toe Third Reich. 

Fearing the impact of the 
disclosures, particularly In toe 
lucrative United States mar- 
ket. company executives au- 
thorised an independent panel 
of experts to examine the com- 
pany's history and publish a 
warts-and-aD account 
In March Bertelsmann 
bought the United States pub- 
lisher Random House, based 
In New York, which was head- 
ed until recently by toe former 
Sunday Times editor Harold 
Evans. Through Random 
House UK, the German com- 
pany also owns such distin- 
guished imprints as Chatto. 
Virago. Bodley Head, and 
Jonathan Cape. 

After Time- Warner and the 
Disney Group. Bertelsmann, 
based at GUtersloh in north 
Germany, is the world’s 
biggest media and entertain- 
ment company. 

It has long enjoyed the rep- 
utation of having been antl- 
Hltler during the second 


world wan while other big 
names In German industry 
served the Nazis and profited. 
Bertelsmann was closed 
down. 

But documents uncovered 
by an independent researcbec 
Hersch Fischler, based in Dus- 
seldorf. show that the Nazis 
closed down the firm because 
it was illegally acquiring 
paper. They also show that Ber- 
telsmann published several 
racist and anti-Semitic books 
which reflected Nazi ideology 


Revised plan for 
Berlin memorial 

G erhard Schrader's 
government has waded 
into the lobg-running row 
over a Holocaust memorial 
for Berlin by proposing a 
museum rather than the 
monument hacked by the 

former chancellor Helmut 

SohL 

Mr Schroder’s culture 
minister, Michael Neu- 
mann, said the revised plan 
was supported by Holo- 
caust museums In Wash- 
ington and Jerusalem. 

He hoped parliament 
would vote on the compet- 
ing designs by the middle of 

next year. — Reuters. 


The company’s official his- 
tory describes its wartime 
record as being “a thorn In the 
flesh" of toe Nazi regime, but 
toe reference has been re- 
moved from toe history of the 
firm posted on its website. 

The recently appointed 

chairman arvl rhlpf execu- 
tive, Thomas Mlddelhoff, ad- 
mitted that the firm had 
published books during toe 
Third Reich which he found 
“repellent". 

The revelations emerged in 
New York, where lawyers act- 
ing for Holocaust victims have 
lodged several multi-billion 
dollar suits against German 
banks and other firms on 
account of their wartime 
activities. 

Daimler-Benz, Deutsche 
Bflwk, and Bertelsmann are 
extremely sensitive to their 
reputation in the US: they 
have each bought or are in the 
process of merging with big 
American companies. 

Mr Mlddelhoff, Reinhart! 
Mohn, of the family which 
owns Bertelsmann, and Mark 
Wdssner, a former chief exec- 
utive, issued a statement de- 
claring that Bertelsmann 
“takes unreserved responsi- 
bility for the firm’s history”. 

Bertelsmann was founded 
in the 19th century as a pub- 
lisher of bibles and religious 
tracts. 
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The international phone call specialists Our rates are so low 
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Comment 
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Matthew 

Norman 


T HOSE of ns who in- 
variably look to the 
Daily Telegraph as a 

shining beacon of mannerli- 
ness in a crude and bitter 
world will be distressed to 
learn of gross discourtesy 
from one of its senior jour- 
nalists. Perhaps upset by 
his narrow failure to be- 
come leader of the Country- 
side Allian ce, environment 
editor Charles'Clover, a 
keen huntsman, became 
belligerent at the eco- 
hacks’s Christmas bash last 
Thursday night. After a row 
about hunting with John 
Prescott, he turned on the 
latter's special adviser Joan 
Hammill and described her. 
according to witnesses, as 
“dogs hit”. Charles, who 
may have had a few, tells ns 
he in fhct said: “Who the 
hell are you? You are treat- 
ing us like dogshif Mm. 
Whichever, a livid Prescott 
said he would never speak 
to him again, while Ms 
Hammill was very upset. 
The other eco- writers sent 
her consoling flowers the 
next day. but Charles 
remained stoically xracon- 
trite until an hour after we 
called yesterday, when he 
rang back promising her a 
grovelling apology after alL 
Even so, Charles, a very 
poor show. You've let your 
paper down, you've let 
hunting down, but most of 
all you've let yourself down. 
Don't let it happen again. 


O BSCENITY strikes, 
meanwhile, man- 
other unlikely quar- 
ter. A game in the Southern 
Area Christian League has 
been abandoned, the Rich- 
mond and Twickenham 
Times relates, when the en- 
tire Richmond St Mary’s 
side was shown the red card 
while playing Chessington 
Evangelical Church. “I ad- 
mit I said ‘Jesus Christ’ and 
should have been sent off, 
and I'm not saying we were 
angels,” says Marshall 
Baron, an altar server at 
Richmond Parish Church, 
“but there was swearing on 
both sides.” Mr Baron adds 
that after complaining to 
the ref about the opposi- 
tion’s dangerous tackling, 
“a Chessington player 
asked one of my team what 
he knew about being a 
Christian. He told him: 'Sod 
off. I'm a Roman Catholic'.” 


A nyone stm looking 
for a romantic gift 
will be grateful fora 
late contender for Press 
Release of the Year. “Give a 
cataract gift voucher for 
Christmas,” entices the 
document from Surgicare. 
purveyor of private day 
care operations. “With 
waiting lists for procedures 
such as cataracts, hernias 
and varicose veins still at a 
high, yon can buy a voucher 
to give as a Christmas pres- 
ent.” Quite enchanting. 


I AM still contemplating a 
formal response to being 
outed in BNP house jour- 
nal Spearhead as Mandy 
Mandelson's boyfriend. In 
an anti-gay rant by former 
National Front leader John 
Tyndall, yon will recall, the 
magazine printed the pic- 
ture of os taken the night 
the Trade Secretary invited 
himself to dinner, with the 
caption, “Mandy and a 
close friend”. There is noth- 
in g remotely embarrassing, 
of course, about being por- 
trayed as his lover (far from 
it, I am extremely flattered), 
but the possibility that 
people might now explain 
the favourable treatment 
Mandy has always enjoyed 
here in terms of a private 
relationship is disturbing: 
it is this slur on my journal- 
istic integrity that tempts 
me to issue a writ. Any libel 
award will be split equally 
between the Anti-Nazi 
League and the Commission 
fbr Racial Equality. 


S PEAKING ofMandy, 
his latest appearance 
in the Commons to 


in the Commons to 
answer Dome questions 
contains remarkable news. 
Answering a query from • 
Dennis Skinner, the win- 
some member for Hartle- 
pool ann ounced: “1 have de- 
cided to include a 
Cranhome memorial zone, 
to commemorate a unique 
contribution to the fixture 
0 f Britain.” This, it seems, 
will form one of the 14 zones 

referred to in another 
answer. Ifyou wish to chal- 
lenge the minister about 
this, or anything else, 
Mandy thoughtfully in- 
cluded his e-mail address in 
yet another reply: “tlo jooan- 

delson@tlo-dti.gov.uk” . . . 

But please, no facetious 
messages: And any replies 
must be treated In confi- 
dence (and on no account 
passed to columns such as 
this). 



Slick Willie has slithered back into 
the Zippergate mire. Here’s how 


Jonathan 


Freedland 



H OW on earth did this 
happen? Didn’t the 
Americans kill this 
whole impeachment thing 
stone dead last month, when 
they gave Clinton a big 
thumps-up in those mid-term 
elections? 

- Didn’t we read all those 
articles saying the Prez’s sur- 
vival was in the bag, that it 
was now OK to forget all that 
arcana about two-thirds ma- 
jorities. motions of censure 
and high crimes ’n’ misde- 
meanours? 

And yet, what’s this? 
Tomorrow the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote on four 
articles of impeachment If 
the Republican majority 
holds, as the evidence last 
night suggested it will, then 
just one article will be enough 
to trigger a full-blown presi- 
dential trial in the Senate — 
the first for 130 years. 

William Jefferson Clinton 
will be more disgraced even 
than Richard Nixon, who 
didn’t wait for a House vote 
once the House judiciary com- 
mittee bad condemed him. By 
now Nixon bad gone. 

By staying. Clinton has 
reserved his place in the his- 
• tory books. If Republicans 
stand firm, heU write a whole 
new chapter. A senate trial 
will be the blockbuster event 
of 1999. stretching from Janu- 
ary to mid-summer, a media 
spectacle so massive it “will 
make the OJ Simpson story 
look like a warm-up act", ac- 
cording to one pundit 
Just think of the television 
pictures. The 100 besuited 
senators serving as jurors, a 
team of House Republicans as 
prosecutors, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court as 
judge. Monica, Linda. Ken 
and the rest of the Zippergate 
cast called as witnesses. 


grilled by the Chief Justice 
while the politicians remain 
silent (any questions will 
have to be passed to the judge 
as scribbled notes). 

The defendant himself — 
the President of the United 
States — seated, perhaps, at 
the defence table, just like in 
the movies. The verdict, a j 
moment of pure. 140-per-cent- 
proof drama. “Each senator, 
as his name is called, shall 
rise in his place and answer 
•guilty’ or ’not guilty'," ac- 
cording to the senate rule- 
book. If 67 of them are for 
conviction, the President will 
be removed from office that 
instant and A1 Gore sworn in. 

This is no longer the fan- 
tasy politics of constitutional 
experts and America anoraks. 
It’s what’s at stake tomorrow. 
Again: how did it happen? 

The blame lies with the two 
lead players — the Republi- 
cans and the President — and 
the very pitch they’re playing 
on. For the system itself has 
become a factor in Washing- 
ton. First, the impeachment 
process developed a momen- 
tum of its own: once bearings 
had started in the autumn, 
the mere fact of a mid-term 
election could not stop them. 
No matter that House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich had 
resigned for his part in creat- 
ing this monster, the monster 
lived on. Undead, it lived 
again — as the zombie im- 
peachment process. 

Second, and more bizarrely, 
America’s three-month tran- 
sition of power means that 
many of tomorrow's Republi- 
can accusers have already 
been rejected by the voters, at 
last month's congressional 
elections. The House cur- 
rently sitting is actually the 
outgoing one. set to be 
replaced by newly-elected 


members in January. So a 
hardline Republican like Rick 
While of Washington gees to 
decide the President's face 
tomorrow — even though his 
electors have already dumped 
him for an anti-impeachment 
Democrat. Blame the system. 

still, political machin ery is 
always less important than 
the people operating iL The 
crucial switch these last 
weeks has been among House 
Republicans themselves. 
They made conciliatory 
noises in the days after their 
November 3 humbling, but 
that mellow mood has laded. 
At first. Newt Gingrich’s 
mild-mannered successor 
said he wanted the whole 
sony business wrapped up by 
Christmas. Now he says he'll 
vote for impeachment. 


T HE shift might well be 
due. ironically enough, 
to those mid-term elec- 
tions. Now they’re over. 
Republicans no longer fear 
the immediate wrath of the 
voters — who, polls show, 
remain solidly aga ins t im- 
peachment and stubbornly 
loyal to the President Instead 
Republicans are gambling 
that Americans will have for- 
gotten about the Zipper by the 
time they vote in 2000. 

That logic has freed Repub- 
licans to address their base, 
the core supporters who have 
been demanding Clinton’s 
blood from the very begin- 
ning. A vote fbr prosecution 
tomorrow Is an easy way for 
Republicans to throw red 
meat to the party faithftiL 
William Hague should watch 
this carefully, as an object 
lesson in what happens when 
politicians speak to their 
party rather than the 
country. 

The effort has been helped 


| by a smart Republican tactic. 
{ They have wooed waverers by 
{ playing down the significance 
of tomorrow's vote, recasting 
impeachment as little more 
than a referral to the Senate. 
They have been Incoming the 
old mantra that says the 
House accuses, the Senate 
convicts. Under this logic, an 
impeachment vote is little 
more than the censure Clin- 
ton has said he is ready to 
accept Or. in the words of 
one Republican, “a major 
league spanking”. 

Stiff BiD Clinton's Toes can- 
not take all the blame. For the 
President has been the author 
of his own troubles. In place 
of his usual nimble political 
instincts, he has shown a tin 
ear — refusing to hear the 
advice that could save him. 
Republican moderates told 
him what they need to hear. 
“I tied under oath and I’m 
sorry”, but Clinton has not 
been able-to say it Like the 
Fonz character who stuttered 
on the word s-s-sorry, the 
President cannot bring him- 
self to utter the magic words. 

Perhaps he gave In to the 
trademark cockiness he often 
reveals at moments of tri- 
umph. Perhaps the mid-term 
results made him believe he 
was indestructible. 

Or maybe be has simply 
written off the House and is ’ 
ready to do battle in the Sen- 
ate. Arith emetic says the 
Republicans can’t get the 67 
votes needed to remove din- . 
ton from office, and the Come- 
back Kid will pull through. 
But a Senate trial in the TV < 
age is uncharted territory. 
Who knows how the sight of a 
president in the dock would 
play? The Houdini of modern 
politics is in his tightest-ever 
jam. He needs to work some 

magic fact 


The new Access to Justice Bill is shutting the door on the people who most need Legal Aid 


Legal raid 


Andrew Phillips 


T HE so-called Access to 
Justice Bill, which 
had its first outing in 
the House of Lords this 
week, is the biggest up- 
heaval In Legal Aid since 
the scheme was founded In 
1948 as a landmark 
achievement of the Attlee 
Government. 

The Attorney-General, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross 
thencalled it “the Charter 
of the little man to the Brit- 
ish Courts of Justice” to at 
i««t fulfil the Magna Carta 
claim that “to no one win 
we sell, deny, or delay right 
or justice”. 

The new Access to Justice 
bill’s central reform is a 
new, restricted delivery 
system for Legal Aid — 
there were 3.5 million cases 
last year — which will be 
confined to around 3,200 
firms and up to 200 charity 
providers of legal services. 

This contrasts with the 
11.000 solicitors* offices 
currently doing legal aid 


work. The claim made fbr 
this radical concentration 
of legal aid work is that 
there will be economies of 
scale, more specialism, 
with quality tightly con- 
trolled bya Legal Services 
Commission (LSC). The fin- 
gerprints of the Treasury 
are everywhere. 

Finns whose competitive 
tenders win the new “ex- 
clusive contracts” will usu- 
ally be given what in many 
cases will amount to a mo- 
nopoly of legal aid work in 
their areas. So much for 
client choice. These firms 
may enjoy their monopolies 
for up to three years before 
j they risk losing the heart of 
j their practices when the 
tendering process begins 
all over a gain 

in return, the “winners" 
will be locked into a fixed 
and increased number of 
cases at prices fixed at the 
outset — a hazardous pros- 
pect fbr solicitors. 

With a glibness which 
will surely haunt them, the 
Legal Aid Board, which 
will transmogrify into the 


LSC, reported to the Lord 
Chancellor in October that 
“while the proposals to 
concentrate the contracts 
on a smaller group of qual- 
ity suppliers would reduce 
the number of Individual 
access points, we do not 
believe that the proposals 1 
would lead to problems of i 


Solicitors are fed 
up and underpaid 
and may throw 
in the towel 


access per se”. 

They claim that the gaps 
— which will be huge in 
rural areas — will be 
plugged by exclusively con- 
tracted Citizens Advice 
Bureaux and other charity 
suppliers of legal services, 
telephone advice and other 
unspecified “outreach 
services". 

As Labour used to under- 
stand, the problem of legal j 


access is not just about cash 
and proximity, though fbr 
the poor, mothers with chil- 
dren and elderly and dis- 
abled that is real enough in 
an age of disappearing pub- 
lic transport. There Is also 
a psychological deterrent 
fbr which telephones are no 
alternative. 

The Government ignores 
another irreducible reality: 
that many of the best firms 
doing legal aid are already 
in two minds about con- 
tinuing, because it is poorly 
paid, undervalued and in- 
creasingly bureaucratic. 

Typically, private client 
work In the same firm pays 
at least 50 per cent more. 

So if the Lord Chancellor 
ploughs on with this per- 
fectly formed, but perfectly 
misconceived, reform he 
may get a nasty shock. The 
solicitors he wants to keep 
in the circle of legal aid 
providers may throw In the 
toweL 

Many who want to stay in 
— particularly the smaller 
firms — will be excluded 
either because of the mana- 


gerial demands of the latest 
contracting regime, or be- 
cause of the planned cut- 
back of firms. 

Ironically, the “quality of 
service” the White Paper 
harps on about may be 
undermined by the 
reforms, which inexorably 
lead towards a two-tier pro- 
fession — perpetually 
under-remunerated legal 
aid firms and the rest — 
something the architects of 
legal aid wanted to prevent. 

. High street practitioners, 
grotesquely overshadowed 
by the earnings of their 
City brethren and outshone 
by barrister colleagues In 
media esteem, are fed up. 

The Lord Chancellor can 
undoubtedly get his legal , 
way. but if he wants real 
improvements he must 
rethink before railroading 
through the exclusive con- 
tracting reforms. 


Lard Phillips of Sudbury , a 
solicitor and Liberal 

Democrat, Is a member of the 

Scott Trust which owns the 
Guardian 


Society’s least needy could be 
the big gainers from these plans 


It’s the new 


golden age 



F OR a government 

accused oT doing every- 
thing by spin, they are 
sometimes surprisingly inept 
at It. Although they’ve been 
wary of setting up royal com- 
missions. knowing that these 
cumbersome beasts often spin 
out of control and bite their 
progenitors, that's just what 
may happen when die Royal 
Commission on the Care of 
the Elderly and Disabled 
finally reports next month. 

The Government may won- 
der how they came to put a 
theologian in charge, along- 
side doctors, nurses and 
social workers. Claire Rayner 
(head of the Patients’ Associa- 
tion), a banker near retire- 
ment (which may soften ban- 
kerb' attitudes towards 
spending on the old), with no 
hard-headed economist to 
keep them straight. 

This involves very large 
sums of money —such large 
sums that the Commission 
has split and there will be a 
minority report opposing key 
proposals. The split is about 
means testing the better-off 
cdd. The majority want it par- 
tially abolished. the minority 
report wants no extra money 
for care to be wasted on the 
better off. 

It’s the continuing story of 
the split between those who 
want universal ism for rich 
and poor in every aspect of 
the welfare state, and those 
who think any available funds 
should always be targeted on 
the neediest. 

The Commission was part 
of Labour's pre-election woo- 
ing of Middle England. Better- 
off old people needing care are 
means-tested and charged. 
Some people in residential 
care have to sell their homes 
to pay the costs, leaving tittle 
to pass down to their chil- 
dren. It was an issue that 
skewered the Tories: John 
Major had promised wealth 
cascading down the genera- 
tions — but here was the state j 
sn atc h ing it back from some i 
families. 


■f OOKING at what it 
|H would cost, the Tories 
■■dared not promise to 
abolish means testing: were 
they to raise income tax to 
pay for it? Labour wanted to 
cash in on Tory discomfiture, 
without making expensive 
commitments of their own, so 
they promised a Royal Com- 
mission. Now this fat pigeon 
is about to flutter home to 
roost 

Sir Stewart Sutherland, 

Vice Chancellor of Edinburgh 
University and theologian, 
says he going to produce “a 
new vision". He’ll be the new 
Beveridge for the elderly. 

If the Government wanted a 
cunning political fix. they 
went to the wrong man.. He . 
says he has been apalled at 
what they have seen travel- 
ling the country and inspect- 
ing old people's homes and 
services. 

It’s too little, it’s bad, it’s 
haphazardly provided accord- 
ing the whim iff local authori- 
ties. often at war with local 
health services. Few would 
disagree with his harsh analy- 
sis: care of the old Is often 
scandalous. 

However, Sutherland 
doesn't just want to improve 
care, he wants to establish for 
the first time a clear set of 
rights. The founding princi- 
ples of the NHS — free to all at 
the point of delivery — have, 
he says, been fatally eroded 
for the old. If they have can- 
cer they get full NHS treat- 
ment, but if they get Alz- 
heimers the better off have to 
pay for their care. Unfair, he 
says. So his report will draw a 
new dear tine — all health 
care will always be free. The 
better off will still have to pay 
any “hotel” charges, but 
never for care. 

That means those who cur- 
rently pay for their nursing 
home will still have to pay for j 
the roof and meals, but their | 
nursing and anything else 
associated with their frailty j 


. 


win become free. It will mean 
a m*)or reduet ton in their 
bills* and a big extra bill for 
the state. 

At present, any pensioner 

with capital of more than 

£16jOOO has to spend the rest 
on their care, but the report . 
wUl suggest a gentler taper so 
they can keep more of their 
money. All the old wouldbe 
assessed equally for payments 
across the country and a 
National Care Council would 
establish benchmark national 
good care standards. 

Local NHS and social ser- 
vices money will be pooled to 
be better spent, w ithout 
dumping patients from one 
budget to another. The report 
will call for people to stay In 
their own homes longer, even 
iflt costs more. Carers need 
more support to look after 
family members for longer. 

All these are things that 
have been needed for a long 
time, but refused by govern- 
ments keen to leave responsi- 
bility and blame conveniently 
with local authorities. 

How hi nU this to be paid 
for? The Commission has 
rightly rejected any kind of 
compulsory life- long insur- 
ance scheme for care costa. 
Insurance is very expensive 
and not worth it for the ma- 
jority. since only perhaps one 
in five people still ever need 
care In their old age. Instead 
the Commission will recom- 
mend the extra money should 
come from general taxation — 
the fairest way to pool risk. 

But it's not hard to imagine 
the Chancellor's expression 
as this lands on his desk. 

Ah. says Sir Stewart, ulti- 
mately this will he a matter 
not for government but fbr 
the wUl of the people. The 
whole point of easing means 
testing for better off pension- 
ers is to create a universal 





A clear line will be 
drawn: all health 
care for the elderly 
will always be free 


system where everyone feels 
they have a stake when they 
pay more tax. Universal care 
must bind in the whole popu- 
lation, rich and poor alike, 
just as Beveridge envisioned. 

That’s the idealist's vision 
— but times have changed be- 
yond recognition in the last SO 
years and National Insurance 
is on its last legs. People 
might agree to pay more tax 
for the old. but there’s no evi- 
dence that willingness to pay 
is linked to distant and unre- 
liable “universal" promises of 
what they may or may not get 
back in another 50 years. 

Critics dispute the figures 
presented by the Commission, 
calling them wildly optimistic 
about costs: Sir Stewart is 
claiming all th is can be 
phased in for £800 million, but 
others talk in many billions. 
Then there is the question at 
priorities. With so much 
need, where would you spend 
any extra money first? On 
providing more care now to 
Improve the worst care? Or in 
relaxing means testing for the 
better off, so their middle- 
aged children can inherit 
lumpsums? 

Significantly in the Com- 
mission’s public meetings 
most vocal anger came from 
middle-aged children rearing 
losing Inheritances, less from 
those concerned with the 
plight of the old. 

There is a danger that some 
of society’s least needy people 
could be the big gainers from 
the Commission’s proposals. 
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‘Would It not be more 
efficient for the “crims” to be 
branded on their foreheads?* 

A. de Woff, Letters 
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Pensions in a 
new century 

The poor will still be with us 

ALISTAIR DARLING, the Social Security 
Secretary, promised us action in die vital 
area of pensions after the interminable 
debate of die past few years, which cut short 
the blooming political careers of Harriet 
Hannan and Frank Field- Pensions reform 
is a minefield in a quagmire. Everyone 
knows the problem — one in three people 
retiring in SO years time wDl be poor enough 
to be dependent on means-tested support 
Yet what can a Labour gover nm ent, deter- 
mined to win re-election by not upsetting < 
the middle classes, do about if? The answer 
is to persuade millions of people, «thak#m by 
dm recent pension mi&sdling scandals, to 
take out private sector “stakeholder” pen- 
sions while providing a basic one for the 
poorest 

Pensions may look feirer after yesterday’s 
proposals, but simple they are not The 
existing basic “guaranteed” state pension 
will continue backed up by income support 
(a total of £75 a week from AprflX For those 
earning between £9,000 and £18,000 a year 
there wdl be an additional pay-as-you-go 
Second State Pension incentivised by higher 
national insurance rebates (which taper off 
as income rises). They win replace the 
existing Serps scheme which win be frozen. 
Parallel to the second pension win be the 
flagship of the new system — stakeholder 
pensions aimed particularly at incomes of 
£9,000 to £18,000 a year — which win be 
backed by £500 million a year of public 
money to make then attractive. 

Letters to the Editor 


Once these have been established, in 
about five years, the second state pension 
win pay out only at a flat rate which 
although double the comparable Serps rate 
for low earners, wfll give everyone an 
incentive to take out a stakeholding alterna- 
tive. They win be offered by mutual organi- 
sations and others under strict government 
r e g ulat ion. Occupational pensions win con- ' 
tinue as wfll personal pensions (if anyone 
wants to buy them). Any questions? i 

There’s the rub. For afl the good inten- 
tions, taking out a pension wfll still be a 
formidably complicated problem especially 
for young people who will have to wait 40 
years or more for a re turn . The idea of an 
annual statement with stakeholding pen- 
sions — so you can see what you win get an 
retirement and what would happen if you 
saved more, is a good one. But it won’t make 
them the next rock*n roIL Young people may 
be bettor off in a tax-free savings schemes 
like Peps or Tessas. The Government has 
ruled out compulsory contributions. This is 
partly for practicality — you cant force 
very poor people to save what they haven’t 
got But partly also out of fear that the 
Opposition would accuse them of raising 
taxes — though, curiously, the Tory spokes- 
man Tain Duncan Smith said yesterday 
there was an argument to make people pay 
more. We shan see. If .s takeholding pensions 
don't prove popular among the poor the 
Government wiTT have to think a gain about 
compulsion to achieve its ultimate aim of 
providing half-decent pensions for alL 
But What is half daranf? A minimum of 20 
per cent of average earnings may seem 
alright compared with what an extrapola- 
tion of Conservative policy would have 
produced, but it’s barely what was on offer 
in 1948 and har dly s nmat h mg a Civilised 
society would want to boast about Pensions 
on the continent of Europe are more attrac- 


tive. If millions opt for stakeholding, while 
other Labour policies get people hack, into 
better paid Jobs, all will be well. But what if 
they don’t? Yesterday’s proposals are a deft i 
answer to the question — what pensions 
policy is consistent with doming public 
funding and won’t Involve electoralty um po- 
pular taxes on the middle classes. But it 
won’t necessarily provide pensions for the 
poorest that an advanced industrialised 
country can feel proud o£ 

Clinton in Gaza 

It’s been a worthy pilgrimage 

THE United States this week recognised the 
independent state of Palestine. That is the 
historic significance of President Clinton’s 
visit to Gaza. In his speeches Clinton 
stressed self determination and liberty, in a 
context which left no doubt that he was 
speaking cf the right of Palestinians to have 
a state of their own. But it was by his 
presence above all that he conferred on the 
Palestinians a recognition that has b een a 
long time coming. Fifty years coming, in 
feet Half a century ago American statesmen 
and diplomats were making the decisions 
which tied the United States so closely to 
Israel that the claims of the people the 
Israelis had displaced and defeated were 
from then on to take second place, when 
they were not forgotten entirely, in the 
American understanding of the Middle East 
and its problems. America's movement 
toward a more balanced policy, not slight- 
ing Israel's security but dealing fairly with 
Arab and Palestinian concerns, haw hpgn 
slow and hesitant A true balance has 
hardly yet been achieved, but Clinton's trip 
is still an important marker. It tells Israelis 
that there is no way to get off the road 


which leads to statehood for Palestinians 
unless Israelis want to seriously alienate 
and anger the United States. Whether Amer- 
ica in foe fixture might also favour policies 
which would give a Palestinian state contig- 
uous territory, control of its own resources, 
and a measure of real power is another 
issue. That would involve an American 
determination to oppose Israeli efforts to 
ensure that, if *h<* Palestinians must have a 
state, it wfll be a weak one. It would also 
involve an effort to persuade Israelis that a 
reasonably strong Palestinian state is in 
Israel's interests because it would be a 
reliable neighbour. The Clinton visit may 
permit a certain lessening of the pessimism 
which has so often seemed Justified on these 
matters. The Palestinian National Council’s 
vote ceremonially discarding clauses in the 
Palestinian charter which deny Israel's 
right to exist was the theatrical dimax of 
Clinton’s time on Palestinian soil. Binyamin 
Netanyahu has predictably reacted by say- i 
ing this is not enough for him to hand over ; 
further territory or order additional , 
releases of Palestinian prisoners. He also ! 
demands that Arafat stop talking of a decla- 
ration of statehood next May. Arafat may do 
so. in order to secure the nest Israeli 
withdrawal- But the question now, as the 
Clinton trip has underlined, is not whether 
there will be a state, but what kind of state it 
will be. 


Hopes in Ashes 

But keep the post-mortem short 

WHEN En gland lost to Australia at The Oval 
in 1882, foe Sporting Times printed an obitu- 
ary informing a grieving public that the body 
of English cricket would be cremated and the 
ashes taken to Australia. It was a brief witty 


response to Australia's first Test win in 
England and gave a name to a nascent 
sporting rivalry. England Inst that match bv 
just seven runs, the “Demon” Spafforth 
taking 14 wickets for Australia. England, 
beset now by rather more demons, lost in 
Adelaide by 205. and while the death nntiivs 
will again be written, expect neither brevity 
nor wit Bluster is the order of the day: 
English cricket is useless, it wasn’t like this 
in my day. heads must roll* 

England, it is true, liave — in the iirgot of 
the team's robotic management — underper- 
formed. It is a workaday side — Zimbabwe 
with bigger sponsored cars. It has come up 
against a wefl-marshallod Australian bum 
with one world-class bowler. McGrath, ami a 
golden crop of batsmen. There are structural 
and psychological reasons for Australia's 
ascendancy*: they play less cricket but more 
intensely; their game is based on six tough 
state sides, not 18 fair-to-middling counties; 
they exude self-belief (step forward Steve 
Waugh r. they have a fine cricket academy. 
There is much for England to Usim. 

But build an academy, make domestic 
cricket more competitive, book on to sports 
psychology courses, and we may still nut 
beat Australia in England in 2901. The 
balance of power has swung every IS years 
or so through the century; it will do so again, 
but not just because Lord MacLaurin wills it. 
This decade has been dismal, but so were the 
thirties — Australia held the Ashes from 
1934 to 1953. Until the pendulum swings 
back, suffer the disappointment, don't talk to 
Indian bookmakers, and take solace from the 
fact that in 1920 England sent a team to 
Australia that were whitewashed Mi. Shock, 
horror, ignominy, what a shower! Indeed. 
That shower included Jack Hobbs. Frank 
Woolley and Wilfred Rhodes, three of 
cricket’s immortals. Stewie, A there and 
Ramps are in good company. 
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been vasr harshly treated. 


rjOGER Williams (Letters, 
riDecember 14) advocates a 
zero increase in vehicle regis- 
trations per annum. Perhaps 
we should go further and 
tackle the root cause of conges- 
tion by putting a limit an the 
number of driving licenses. If 
these were allocated by way of . 
a much tougher driving exam 
oar roads would be safer as ' 
well as less congested; and 
rationing car use by driving 
skills and behavioural charac- 
teristics rather than by road 
pricing would halt the trend 
towards a polarised society of 
affluent car drivers and poor 
public transport passengers. 
Micha el CTarlm. 

Tv>nrtrm 


fArefer to at Church Bouse. 
Westminster, (Dark side of the 
Force, G2 Decemberl4) I made 
it clear “that there must be no 
hidingplacefor corrupt offi- 
cers” and that “any officer 
who bas the slightest suspi- 
cion that officers are corrupt 
should bring that suspicion to 
the appropriate authority”. 

We as a Federation support 
the Commissioner in his drive 
to root out those who have 
betrayed their oath of office. 
Glen Smyth. 

Metropolitan Police 
Federation. 

C WAN McLeish, (Letters, 
L-December 15), greatly 
understates bis point about 
the decibel scale. It is logarith- 
mic as he says, bat based on 
ten, not two. Therefore, Arma- 
geddon at 110 is 10 times 
louder than a personal stereo 
at 100. which in turn is 100 
times louder than a vacuum 
cleaner at 80. H is worth not- 
ing that good ear plugs reduce 
the soun d leva ! by around 25 
decibels. William Allen. 
Surrey. 

Wa may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


J ACK Straw's proposal for 
a new Criminal Records 
Bureau QOmflUan face 
c riminal grilling, December IS) 
opens up some interesting pos- 
sibilities I. for one, would web 
come disclosure of any crimi- 
nal record, acquittal or “police 
iTTtenigmce” regarding pro- 
spective employers — -I would 
not wish to workfor someone 
who is a known or suspected I 
criminaL Neither would I wish ■ 
to hire a solicitor or other pro- 
fessional who cannot show 
that they are “dean”. ! 

But the real test cfMr 
Straw’s damocratte crede nti als 
will come at election time, 
whra aH who stand for Parlia- 
ment or local government will 
presumably be required to pay 
the £10 fee and include a certify 
rate detailing any convictions 
in the material they circulate 
to voters. We do, after aD, em- 
ploy these people in pos it ions 
of trust 

Richard Gregory. 

London. 

-i-HE Criminal Records 
I Bureau on Its own, neces- 
sary though it is, wm do noth- 
ing to prevent the vast majority 
of cases of abuse of children. 
Most abuse takes {dace in the 
family and recent Home Office 
research indicates that up to 15 
times as much goes unreported 
as wm appear on even the higb- 


| wheJmingly miss their target. 

; Worse than thal; by making 
volunteers pay to have their 
records checked, organisations 
that nse volunteers to wcrii 

with young people wiB suffer. 

Hundreds thousands of such 
volunteers are not lnihe paid 
workforce; aQO fe e wffl deter . 
many froan giving their time 
unless cash-strapped child- 
care organisations reftmd 

♦hgm. 

What is needed is an equally 
determined effort, supported 
by government money, to en- 
sure that the thousands of 

gmfltl i nformal vohmteen 

based (foilekare and youth 
organisations afl adopt the best 
practice that we know can ef- 
fectively deter all but the most 
determined abusers. We fool 
ourselves — and let down chil- 
dren, young people and their 
famili es — if to think that a 
CRB to more than just a minor 
part of the solution. 
Christopher Spence. 

National Centre for 
Volunteering, 

Snsaxme Ranprich. 

National Council for Volun- 
tary Youth Services. 


the CRB. So these 10 million 
police checks a year will over- 


V-/ Probation Service, with 
the Employment Service and 

training anil enterprise coan- 
clls, has worked hard to help 
offenders find work or train- 
ing. This is because getting a 
job isthe single most effective 
way of reducing the risk efre- 


nffanrilng , end ♦Tmu pmtmHn g 

the public from crime. Unem- 
ptoymem amongst offenders 
npn|>j‘ finPMippTvl»tl nn l which 

runs at 60-70 per cent, is the 
biggest barrier to their resettle- 
ment and reintegration. 

- Jadk Straw’s decision to en- 
act the previous government's 
provisions tor vet the criminal 
records cfjob applicants will 
cause immense harm to foe 
employment, and promotion 
prospects of people with a re- 
cord. Im-ge numbers of people 
with a criminal record, portic- 
ulariy young people, get jobs 
without having to declare their 
record, and grow out of crime. 
Exposi ng part of their past to 
employers who are often un- 
sympathetic if not downright 
hostile to anyone with a record, 
and who often operate blanket 
exclusion policies, will virtu- 
ally guarantee longer, perhaps 
permanent spells of unemploy- 
ment for many of them. 

At one stroke the Home Sec- 
retary, who is responsible for 

fi ghting mmfi hM Inmfflnyl 

the risk of it happening. 
MXkeQpULe. 

Cumbria Probation Service. 

% A /ELCOME to the brave 
V V new world of the next mil- 
lennium. Would it not be more 
efficient for the “corns” to be 
tattooed or branded on their 
foreheads? I doubt even 
Thatcher would have dared. 
A-de Wolf. 

Lancaster. 
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A final word on who really 
wrote Auld Lang Syne 



How Leni put Adolf in the picture 

WOUR report (She was the [ The Reich Party Congress 
T genius who glorified Hit- (1935), there is a picture ofh 


I genius who glorified Hit- 
ler, December 15) regurgitates 
much of foe disinformation 
that Riefenstahl ha* 

spread about herseK You do 
not mention her propaganda 
film — Day of Freedom: Our 
Army — a charming drool 
over the beauty of the soldiers 
serving the Fuhrer. This is 
perhaps not surprising since 
Riefenstahl bas always omit- 
ted it from her credits. 

But nobody should swallow 
the m yth that Triumph OfThe 
Will caused in-fighting within 
the propaganda ministry. Rie- 
fenstahl was actually in- 
volved in the planning of the 
Nuremberg rally which had 
been conceived Cram the out- 
set as a film spectacle. In her 
book Behind The Scenes Of 


The Reich Party Congress 
(1935), there is a picture ofher 
with Hitler poring over pro- 
duction plans. Riefenstahl was 
a dose friend of Hitler (even 
before 1932) and of Goebbels. 
She was guarded bytbeSS 
during the filming of the rally. 

Her “independent" produc- 
tion company was set up to 
produce Olympia — a film 
commissioned and funded by 
the Nazis. So Independent was 
she that by 1939 Riefenstahl 
was in uniform, an official 
war correspondent, leading a 
camera crew to cover the 
Wehnnachtis glorious inva- 
sion of Poland. 

She was not a chronicler of 
the abnormal, she was the co- 
creator of it. 

Stephen Plaice. 

Brighton. 


K I O claim has ever been reg- 
I N istered that Robert Bums 
wrote the air (Tussle over who 
wrote Auld lAng Syne. Decem- 
ber 15) of this world renowned 
anthem. 

He did not write the music 
for any of the famous songs 
associated with his name. He 
was a lyric poet who relied 
upon traditional tunes to 
which he supplied, or 
reworked, foe words. 

There has been consider- 
able debate through the years 
as to what extent the words of 
Auld Lang Syne are his own 
composition. 

On the authority of James 
Johnson (c. 1750-1811), the edi- ; 
tor of the Scots Musical Mu- 
seum. Bums claimed that he 
had written the third and 
fourth stanzas. But foe song as 
we know it, has all foe stamp 
ofa genuine Burns work. 

Bums fitted the verses to 
the traditional tune, Auld 
Lang Syne, first published In 
Henry Playford’s Collection of 
Original Scotch Tunes (1700), 
repeated in William Thom- 


son’s Orpheus Caledonius 
(London, 1725), and also in Al- 
lan Ramsay's Collection of 
Scotch Songs (Edinburgh, 
1726). 

Norman R Paton. 
Stubbington, 

Fareham. 

I T seems very odd that you 
l accept at face value the 
“new” research about the 
music for Auld Lang Syne. 

The William Shield connec- 
tion is well known; my Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary of 
Music (second edition pub- 
lished in 196-1) contains an 
entry for Auld Lang Syne in- 
cluding the following: “The 
tune now current is some- 
times stated to be by Shield: 
something like it appeared In 
his opera Rosina, as a part of 
foe overture (Covent Garden 
1763) where it Is treated to imi- 
tate Scottish bagpipe music.” 

I cannot see that our friends 
in Gateshead have discovered 
anything new at all! 

Patrick Davies. 

Winchester. 


More regional pronouncements are now in place Kind to animals - and people 


ntflTY Rubinstein's criti- 
Ddsmafbroadcasters’mls- 
pronunctation of “GJarsgoh" 
(Letters, December 15) is un- 
helpfolly limit ed- Sho uld all 
place names be uttered in a 
local accent — Woolvur’am- 


thnn etc? Should Paris always 
be pronounced “Paree”, Rome 


"Rrtxna", Athens “Athinai’’ 

and Moscow “Moskova”? And 
nihich local accent? Should 
London be the Queen’s Landun 
or the MitcheD Brothers 
“LaaluaTn”? Is Bath Tlarfo" " 
or “Baahth”? Should we trans- 
late Brussels into French, 
Flemish or Walloon? 

Ms Rubinstein hasn't even 


folly solved the Glasgow prob- 
lem for u& As a nomadic Eng- 
lishman whose accent is an in- 
determinate north-of- Watford. 
ahnnlfl I onrrHnup simply tO 
pronounce the word “Glaz-go", 
or should ladopt afinlkm Billy 

fi niwrmTly hnptwMim? 

David Davies. 

Salford. 


FOLLOWING the furore 
I over the hunger strike ofa 
single animal rights activist 
(Animal activist labelled a 
fraud as he calls off hunger 
strike, December 14), it is im- 
portant to point out that this 

tiny minority is for out- 
weighed by the great many an- 
imal weifeire supporters and . 


organisations who are in- 
volved in peaceful and legiti- 
mate campaigns. There are 
substantial arguments fora 
royal commission, which Na- 
turewatch wfll continue to put 
forward through legal means. 
JohnRuane. 

Nature watch. 

Cheltenham. Glos. 


Sex for spuds 




T HE public must not be 
fooled, said a police- 
man last week on a 
regional news pro- 
gramme, into thinking that 
beggars are poor. They were, 
be added, making £80 a day 
and ringing each other up on 
mobile phones. I wonder what 

he says about the ones with 
oo legs. “We warn the public 
. not to be fooled, as they do in 
feet have four dr five legs 
each.” 

Maybe he really believes 


that every morning, beggars 
are on their mobiles saying: 

“Hi Simon, just taking a rain- 
check on the scraggy dog con- 
vention in Chi ca go. Han g ana 
minute. ‘Cough cough, you 
got 20 pence, mate? God hless 
yer’. Sorry Simon, Just dos- 
ing a deal there-'-' 

The same process, just as 
ridiculous, works with 
asylum seekers. The Sun, 
under the headline Inn-sane, 
wrote last week how a group 
of them had beat put up in a 
room with “en-sulto ham- 
room, colour TV and coffee- 
wi airing facilities”. Coffee 
making facilities, eh?, That ex- 
plains it. They fake foeir own 
beatings, abandon their 
homes, and travel across 
Europe under a crate in a 
lorry because word's- got out 
that we’re a soft touch wttn 
coffee-making fedlitias. 
may never see our friends 
again,” *hink the asylum 
seakare, “but it’s afl made 
worthwhile by this kettle mid 
sachet of artificial coffee 
whitener." 


The Dally Mafl was In simi- 
lar form. They complained, 
over two - pages, that while 
local residents have waited 
ages for treatment at Joyce 
Green Hospital in Kent two 
wards were reopened to ac- 
commodate the refugees. But 
the wards' were only re- 
opened as. shelter, so ■ this 
can't have affected foe wait- 
ing lists. For the Mail to have 
a point, the. policy of Kent 
social services would have to 
be that asylum seekers were 
not only pot up In a hospital, 
but had to have their appen- 
dix out while they were tber e. 

But, unusually, the Mafl 
has been outdone. The Folke- 
stone yfaralH ran a front page 
story about a local prostitute 
who complained she was 
being driven out of business 
by asylum seeking women 
who “will have sex for a po- 
tato”- There must be people 
who read this and thought ; 
“Well it's worth spdashingout : 
and seeing what you can get j 
tor a whole cabbage*". i 

Does she have a pimp, who I 


at the end of the night gives 
her three chips, and says: 
“Hey come on baby, I got 
expenses”? Maybe a minister 
wfll resign following an unex- 
plained incident at the har- 
bour, in which he reports to 
police that he’s had his tur- 
nips stolen. Perhaps foia is 
the real reason for the Sun’s 
anger. They’re worried that 
the Slovakian prostitute is 
the most dangerous woman in 
Europe, dedicated to under- 
mining the pound, and replac- 
ing it with the Single Euro- 
pean Vegetable. 


A SPOKESMAN for the 
Immig ration Service 
Union warned that 
the "hidden cost” of 
asylum seekers was £2 
billion. As there are, at most, 
40,000 applicants, this works 
out at £50.000 each. And 
what’s the first thing you do 
when you’re awarded £50,000 
for doing nothing? You put on 
a mini-skirt and pout your 
lips at stranglers in foe rough 
bit of Folkestone, saying: "HI 


big boy, Tm yours for a spud.” 
The Folkestone Herald, like 
the Sun and foe Mail, ought to 
l$ave a good idea about how 
people behave prhen they live 
off massive handouts. The 
chairman of Adscene, which 
publishes 44 papers of which 
the Herald is one, is Harry 
Lambert, who gets £150,000 
for being on the board, and 
his wife and brother are also 
directors. Isn’t that typical? 
They take all they can from 
our boards, them bring the 
rest of their femfly over and 
we have to cough up for them. . 

The papers that publish 
this vitriol against refugees 
know that, while the sums 
they claim are being wasted 
sound like large amounts to 
most of their readers, they're 
a small fraction of public 
spending, and sometimes less 
than , their proprietors would 
spend on a business lunch. 

They also know that the 
number of successful asylum 
applicants is fewer than the 
number of Americans and 
Western Europeans who live 


in Britain. And that their 
papers, up until now, have 
Shown very little concern for 
the state of foe health service, 
or the well-being of Folke- 
stone prostitutes. The cam- 
paign against refugees is a 
classic example of how rac- 
ism develops. The rich are 
aware that someone is to 
blame, for declining towns, 
crumbling hospitals, and foil- 
ing services. So they do all 
they can to make sure it’s 
someone else who takes it, 
and not the msel ves. 

In fort, as devout Thatcher- 
ites they should welcome foe 
potato story as an example of 
the free market driving down 
prices and benefiting the con- 
sumer. After all, in a global 
economy, if our workforce is 
unable to compete with supe- 
rior Slovakian productivity, 
they have to suffer the conse- 
quences. Surely that woman 
should be invited to the Tory 
conference, floated m the 
stock market and awarded a 
sponsorship deal from Spud- 
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Valentin Berezhkov 
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Stalin’s words of war and peace 


i 


A S PERSONAL in- 
terpreter for Jostf 
Stalin. Valentin 
Berezhkov, who 
has died aged 82, 
was the conduit through 
which some of the most im- 
portant discussions between 
the allied leaders of the 
second world war took place. 

He was at Tehran in 1943 
when S talin, Winston Chur- 
chill and Franklin Roosevelt 
met to discuss the future of 
Earope after the defeat of 
Nazi Germany. He translated 
the argument between Stalin 
and Churchill In 1942 when. 
tho British prime minister 
refused to open a second front 
in Europe, and he was on 
duty at the Soviet embassy in 
Berlin on June 22. 1941, when 
the German foreign minister, 
von Rfbbentrop. told the am- 
bassador that German troops 
had invaded the Soviet Union. 

There was little in Berezh- 
kov's background to suggest 
that he might become privy to 
the innermost secrets of the 
Kremlin and much to suggest 
that he was lucky to have sur- 
vived through the Stalinist 
terror of the 1930s. He was 
bora in Pet r ogr a d during the 
first world war. His father 
worked at the city’s engineer- 
ing works and his mother 
came from an aristocratic Pe- 
tersburg family . As Berezk- 
hov wrote in his autobtogra- 


phy. At Stalin ’s Side (1994), he 
might have become Roose- 
velt’s interpreter because just 
before his birth bis parents 
considered emigrating to the 
United States. 

In the event, they remained 
in Petrograd through the 1917 
February and October- revolu- 
tions. But in 1920, allowed 
only the most meagre of 
rations because they were 
classed as “bourgeois" and 
reduced to burning furniture 
and selling possessions to sur- 
vive, Berezhkov's father de- 
cided to move to Ukraine, 
where he had a sister and 
where it was assumed condi- 
tions were better. 

Young Valentin attended 
the factory school in Kiev and 
was then sent to a German 
school where he was taught 
German and En glish- in 1928 
his father was arrested in the 
first wave of Stalin’s purges 
and spent several months in 
prison. Despite torture and 
beatings, he refused to con- 
fess to any crimes and was 
released. 

At the age of 14, Berezhkov 
began work as an electrician. 
He attended evening classes 
in German and English before 
going on to Kiev’s technical 
institute to study engineer- 
ing, and it was whilst study- 
ing that he started interpret- 
ing; on a part-time basis, for 
foreign tourists. This was at 


the height of Stalin’s forced 
collectivisation and there was 
famine in Ukraine. Berezh- 
kov chose to work as an inter- 
preter because he got free 
food and better pay. 

The family’s experiences, 
and what he saw in Ukraine, 
made Berezhkov aware that 
the Soviet Union under Stalin 
was not the workers’ paradise 
the Bolsheviks had promised. 
He recalls in his autobiogra- 
phy taking American tourists 
around a model collective 

farm when he knew that out- 
side Kiev peasants were 
starving. At the time, though, 
he believed — like millions of 
other Soviet citizens — that a 
better future was being built 
and did not hold Stalin res- 
ponsible for the repression 
and starvation. 

In 1938, having graduated, 
he was sent to Vladivostok for 
military service in the navy. 
The following year he was 
summoned to Moscow to 
work as a naval interpreter. 
The signing of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact in 1939, joint German- 
Soviet military exercises, and 
increased trade meant there 
was a great need for German- 
speakers. Berezhkov inter- 
preted when the Nazi and 
Soviet armies met at the 
newly-agreed Polish border, 
and in early 1940 he was sent 
to the Krupp factory in Essen 
as part of a trade delegation to 


Berezhkov found 
the Fuhrer’s 
handshake ‘cold 
and damp ... it . 
produced an 
unpleasant 
sensation like the 
touch of a reptile.* 
Stalin was smaller, 
greyer and less 
impressive than he 
had imagined 

inspect equipment being built 
for the Soviet military. 

When an official from the 
Soviet People’s Commissariat 
for Trade visited, the inter- 
preter was unable to translate 
technical terms — so Berezh- 
kov helped out As a result be 
was invited to interpret for 
the official on the rest of big 
visit around Germany and 
occupied Holland 

On his return to Moscow, 
Berezhkov was invited to 
work at the ministry of for- 
eign trade. Advised that join- 


T 



ing the Communist Party 
would help his career pros- 
pects, he became a member in 
1940, and only resigned in 
1991 — in protest at Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s brutal crack- 
down of a pro-independence 
demonstration in Lithuania. 

Berezhkov worked as an 
American trade specialist 
until November itto when he 
was summoned to the Krem- 
lin to meet Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov, Stalin’s minister for for- 
eign affairs. His brief 
interview ended with Molotov 


asking him to identify a quo- 
tation. and after Berezhkov 
answered correctly he accom- 
panied Molotov to Berlin to 
interpret at a meeting with 
Hitler. He described the Full- 
ref’s handshake as “cold and 
damp . . . [it j produced an un- 
pleasant sensation like the 
touch of a reptile.” 

Hitter initially could not be- 
lieve that Berezhkov was not 
a native German. Berezhkov 
returned to Moscow to 
receive his diplomatic pass- 
port and was sent back to Ber- 
lin as first secretary at the 
Soviet Embassy, taking with 
him his first wife Galina, who 
he had married that year. For 
a few months relations be- 
tween the Germans and 
Soviets remained good, but by 
the early spring embassy offi- 
cials knew that the Germans 
were preparing to invade foe 
Soviet Union: they even knew 
foe planned date. Their offi- 
cial cables went unheeded 
and Stalin refused to put the 
country on war alert 

Early on June 22, 1941 Ber- 
ezhkov and foe ambassador 
were summoned by an agi- 
tated Rfbbentrop who read 
out foe declaration of war. 
They turned and left, but Rib- 
ben trop ran after them and 
whispered: ’Tell Moscow that 
I was against foe attack.” 

Berezhkov continued to 
work for Molotov, interpret- 


ing at meetings with Ameri- 
can officials until In the win- 
tor of 1941. he was summoned 
into S talin' s presence to inter- 
pret fin* Churchill’s and Roo- 
sevelt’s representatives. Lord 
Bea verb rook and Averell Har- 
riman. Berezhkov found 
Stalin to be smaller, greyer 
and lees impressive than he 
had imagined and often ner- 
vous before such visits,' but 
he was also a fine actor and 
could charm his guests. From 
then until early IMS Berezh- 
kov was one of Stalin’S two 
official interpreters. 

Undoubtedly the most cele- 
brated event he witnessed was 
the meeting between Stalin 
and Roosevelt in Tehran. He 
recalled that Stalin was very 
nervous beforehand, tossing 
over seating arrangements 
and adjusting the UghtjMSjEft 
his smallpox scars would be 
less noticeable. Themeeting, 
as Berezhkov remembered, 
began with foe leaders dis- 
cussing foe ill-effects of smok- 
ing. 

: Just over a year after the 
Teheran conference Berezh- 
kov was summoned by Molo- 
tov »nii told that Lavrenti! 
Berta, head of the KGB, had 
information that his parents 
had fled abroad after foe Red 
Army had re-captured 
Ukraine. ^Having parents 
abroad meant that Berezhkov 
was a security risk and Molo- 


tov sacked him from tltu min- 
istry of foreign ailnirs, and 
warned him never to speak 
about foe events he had wit- 
nessed or who he had worked 
for. Berezhkov understood 
that Molotov was trying to 
save him from Berla’s 
dutches — three of Stalin’s 
former interpreters had been . 
shot; the fourth had died ; 
under Interrogation. 

_ Subsequently, with the ap- 
proval of both Molotov and - 
Stalin, Berezhkov became dep- 
uty chief editor of foe journal 
New Times. He returned t„ 
the diplomatic service under 
Leonid Brezhnev, and during 
the 1980s was first secretary at 
foe Soviet embassy tn Wash- 
ington. in 1963 his youngest 
son. Alexei caused a diplo- 
matic incident when he 
refused, temporarily, to leave 
foe United. States. In 1991 Ber- 
ezhkov himseir moved to 
America and became a visit- 
ing lecturer at Occidental Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. 

He is survived by Valeria, 
his second wife, whom he 
married in 1966, and two sons. 
His eldest son, Sergei, Inter- 
prets for Boris Yeltsin and 
Yevgeny Primakov. 


Isobol Montgomery 


Valentin Mlkftailavfcft Berezh- 
kov, interpreter, born July 2, 
1916; died November 20, 199® 
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Clive Richardson 


Melodies on 
the move 


BBC 


T HE composer and pia- 
nist Clive Ri char dson, 
who has died aged 89, 
wro te m ost of the 
music for will Hay’s Gains- 
borough pictures, incTiiriing 
Oh. Mr Porter, scored arrange- 
ments for T omm y Handley’s 
wartime radio comedy series, 
Brno, and wrote the highly 
successful London Fantasia, 
first published in 1944. Many 
of his light music works are 
stiff famfUar by their mel- 
odies, if not by their names. 

Richardson was - -born in 
Paris. His father came from a 
family of Scottish sugar trad- 
ers; his mother was a rear- 
admiral's daughter. He was 
educated at Harrow, and 
trained as a doctor before 
switching to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, where he 
studied several instruments 


as well as orchestration and 
conducting. While still a stu- 
dent, in 1931 he played the 
piano in Bach’s 5th Branden- 
burg Concerto at the Queen’s 
Hall, London, with Sir Henry 
Wood conducting. 

In his early professional 
career Anderson arranged 
popular tunes for Walford Hy- 
den's Cafe Collette Orchestra, 
toured in Harold Ramsay’s 
Rhythm Symphony Orchestra 
and was a musical director in 
London’s West End for seven 
Andre Chariot reviews, in- 
cluding Vivian Ellis's Please 
(1933) and Herbert Farjeans’ 
Spread It Abroad (1936). He 
was also accompanist and 
musical director with the in- 
ternational singer Hllde- 
garde; their tours of Britain 
and Europe culminated in a 
triumphant engagement at 
New York's Rainbow Room. 
From 1936 to 1939 he was ar- 
ranger and assistant musical 
director for Gaumont British 
Films. 

During the second world 
war Richardson served with 
the Royal Artillery bq£ con- 
tinued to be involved with 
music; his BBC work at this 
tune included scores of Sing 
A Song Qf Sixpence, and Girls 
And Boys Come Out To Play. 
Then, following Richard Ad- 
dinsell’s hugely successful 
Warsaw Concerto, foe pub- 
lishers Lawrence Wright 
asked Richardson for a simi- 
lar composition. The work 
was conceived as foe Coventry 
Concerto, a tribute to the Mid- 
lands city where Richardson 
had served with an anti-air- 
craft unit. But as the score de- 
veloped In 1944, It became the 
London Fantasia and por- 
trayed a day in the life of a 
city being blitzed. 

The work was an immedi- 


A Country Diary 

TAMAR VALLEY: Since 3am 

low rain-cloud has glowed yel- 
low, reflecting light from 
nearby glasshouses, toll of al- 
stroemeria. Dutch growers 
have bred dozens of colours 
from the original Peruvian 
lilies and, for 26 years, Joyce 
and Alan have grown these 
flowers under licence, becom- 
ing totally specialised. Today 
they grow three and a half 
acres under glass, employing 
14 people. 

Throughout the year tall 
stems of multi-flowered lilies 
are pulled or cut from vigor- 
ous plants, supported in nar- 
row beds, spared across ex- 
pansive glasshouses. Bundles 


ate success, with two com- 
mercial recordings — by 
(ThaHes williams on Colum- 
bia and Sidney Torch for Par- 
lophone — both featuring foe 
composer playing foe piano 
solo. On Decca Mantovani 
recorded a slightly longer ver- 
sion, with pianist Monia Li- 
ter. The composition reached 
a new audience through a 
1992 Sidney- Torch CD. Other 
major works during this 
period included Salute To In- 
dustry (1945), a choral work 
with lyrics by A P Herbert, 
and White Cliffs (1946). a nau- 
tical overture. 

Although very busy as a 
composer and arranger, Rich- 
ardson embarked on a per- 
forming career with his dose 
friend and fellow pianist, 
Tony Lowry, as the enor- 
mously popular duo, Four 
Hands in Harmony. They 
topped variety bills and made 
more than 500 broadcasts. 

Most of Richardson's light 
orchestral compositions were 
commissioned by London 
music publishers for then- 
recorded music libraries, 
which supplied ready-made 
music for radio, television 
and film companies. Titles 
such as Running Off The 
Rails, Beachcomber. Shadow 
Waltz, The Girl On The Calen- 
dar, Chiming Strings. Saga Of 
The Seven Seas, Jamboree, 
Tom Marches On (the Itma 
march) and Continental Ga- 
lop quickly became familiar 
to radio audiences. 

B BC Television’s Chil- 
dren's Newsreel used 
his exhilarating Holi- 
day Spirit as its 
theme. In the 1950s Radio 
Luxembourg’s Dan Dare 
serial played Richardson's 
Radio Location In almost 
every episode. His most 
catchy piece. Melody On The 
Move, gave the name to more 
than one radio series — in 
later years he confessed that 
the inspiration for it had been 
the Dorabella movement from 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 

Richardson never stopped 
composing. His works gained 
new admirers through the 
1990s CD renaissance of light 
music, hi 1988 he received foe 
Gold Award from the British 
Academy of Songwriters, 
Composers and Authors. He 
is survived by his second 
wife. Unity, his daughter and 
three g randchildren 


DavMAdes 


Clive Richardson, composer, 
bom June 23. 1909; died Novem- 
ber 11. 1998 


of flowers are carried 
shoulder-high to foe hunch- 
line for sorting, tying, trim- 
ming and wrapping in trans- 
parent sleeves. Twice 
weekly, refrigerated lorries 
collect loads for London and 
distribution throughout the 
UK A computer regulates 
light, heat water and humid- 
ity so that shutters, lights, 
vents, pipes and tons simu- 
late the equivalent of 13 
hours of daylight and a tem- 
perate 12C. Every two to 
three years exhausted beds 
are dug up, sterilised and 
replanted with another batch 
of potted plants, sent from 
Aalsmeer in Holland. Irena, 
Iliona, Victoria, Xandra. 
Rebecca and Belinda are 
some of the 23 varieties in 
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Poor-hand drive . . . Clive Richardson (foreground) with Tony Lowry broadcasting to British forces overseas in 1943 


shades of red, pink, purple, 
orange, yellow and cream, all 
with delicate speckling on 
the inner petals. 

Outside the steamed-up 
glass and lush interior, misty 
cloud disperses, steaming out 
of bare trees in Radland val- 
ley, clearing Coteheie’s tower 
field, eastwards towards Mor- 
w ellh am nicks. Under blue 
sky, lights switch off and low 
sun sparkles on silvery leaves 
of ptttlspomim, remnants of 
the former diverse market- 
garden regime. An earlier gen- 
eration grew bulbs, anemones 
and strawberries, fertilised 
with pig and poultry manure, 
alongside two modest green- 
houses of tomatoes, lettuces 
and chrysanthemums. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN article about South- 
ampton Institute, page 15, De- 
cember 11, we did not make it 
dear that the events to which 
a report by the National 
Audit Office referred oc- 
curred between 1994 and 1997. 
It was incorrect to say that 
the report condemned man- 
agement procedures that left 
too much power in the hands 
of the chairman of the gover- 
nors, the late Michael An- 
drews. Mr Andrews became 
chairman only in October 
1997 at the very end of the 
period Involved. He died in 
July 1998 after giving excel- 
lent service to the Institute. 
The report was referring to 


his predecessor. Apologies for 
any distress caused to foe 
family of Mr Andrews. 

IN THE Dream Kitchen fea- 
ture on our FOod & Drink 
pages. Guardian Weekend. 
December 12, we gave a 
wrong description of the 
articles to which Essential 
Gadgetry 3 referred. We 
should have given details of 
the I5in roasting pan and the 
flat roasting rack shown in 
foe illustration. Roasting pan 
(and rack), £2750; Chefs by 
Nesbits, 01454 855655- 

AT THE end of a report 
headed. Refugee rise adds to 


big Increase in homeless, page 
19, December 11, we said, 
“Over one billion council 
homes have been sold in Eng- 
land since 1980 . . .” we should 
have said million, not bQUon. 

It Is the polity qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
939 9539 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Earring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9397. Email: 
readengguardum.co.uH 


llse Heilman Noach 


The analytic 
grandmother 


R ELSE Heilman Noach, 
foe distinguished psy- 
choanalyst and expert 
on child development, has 
died, aged 90. Her early fasci- 
nation with children in her 
home city of Vienna ted to a 
two-year course in the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, 
evening classes In psychology 
at the Sorbonne and the offer 
of work in a home near Paris 
for offenders too young to go 
to prison. The home, unique 
in Europe, was run on family 
lines, with one staff member 
looking after each small 
group of children. 

On returning to Vienna. 
Heilman studied under Pro- 
fessor Charlotte BQhler. head 
of the university’s depart- 
ment of child development 
who was making detailed 
studies of children from birth 
onwards. In 1937 Biihler in- 
vited Heilman to join her In 
London to study retarded 
children and sufferers from 
Down's syndrome. 

At the outbreak of the 
second world war foe Home 
Office employed Heilman to 
work with child evacuees 
from London. Taken from 
their mothers to remote 
areas, many children suffered 
disturbed sleep, eating dis- 
orders and bed-wetting, and 
special homes were set up to 
cope with problems that fos- 
ter-parents were unable to 
deal with. 

At the end of 1941. Freud’s 
daughter, Anna, invited Hell- 
man to join her war nurser- 
ies, whiCh had been set up to 
provide for children whose 
families were disrupted by 
war-time bombing: and she 
remained there until the 
nurseries closed at the end of 
foe war. The staff were resi- 
dential and, to facilitate at- 
tachment to a substitute 
parent, each member cared 
for the same small group of 
children — just as they had 
done in foe French home. 

The three homes together 
cared for 150 children, and foe 
staff slept wherever they could. 
The children’s development 
was observed and meticu- 
lously recorded, and HeDman 
continued to meet and evalu- 
ate her own “war babies” for 
more than 50 years. 

During her time at the 
nurseries, Heilman trained in 
psychoanalysis, and rose rap- 
idly to prominence In the 
British Psycho-Analytical 
Society, where her attractive 
and friendly personality put 
her on the best of terms with 
Melanie Klein, Donald Wlnnl- 
cott and other well-known an- 
alysts. Later she joined foe 
staff at Anna Ffeud and Doro- 
thy Burlingham's child ther- 


Birthdays 


Anne Bcgg, Labour MP, 4% 
Michael Blackburn, ehfr-f ex- 
ecutive, Halifax Building Soci- 
ety, 57; Quentin Blake, artist, 
illustrator. 66; Arthur C 
Clarke, science fiction writer. 
81; Myreiia Cohen, QC. circuit 
judge. 71; Peter Cole, professor 
of journalism. SS Prof Ber- 
nard Crick, political writer. 
89: Jacqueline Duncan, prin- 
cipal Inchbald School of De- 
sign, 67; Heather Hailett, QC. 
c hairm a n , the Bar Council 19; 
Jacqut Lait. Conservative MP. 
51; Trevor Pinnock, harpsi- 
chordist and conductor, 52; Liv 
Ullmann, actress. GO; LJeut- 
Gen Sir Roger Wheeler, chief 
of the General Staff. 57. 


apy clinic in Hampstead, 
north London, whlrh origi- 
nated major studies on all as- 
pects of child development, 
normative and pathological. 

For some years Heilman 
was in charge of the depart- 
ment for adolescents, publish- 
ing important papers un their 
psycho-sexual development, 
and on their suitability far, 
and difficulties in, psychoana- 
lytic treatment. She wrote on 
many other subjects and was 
a One teacher, both at the 
clinic and the Institute of Psy- 
cho-Analysts, and her deeply 
empathic understanding of 
the problems encountered by 
students in their clinical 
work meant that she was 
much sought after by trainees 
in both child and adult treat- 
ment. Her clinical work, and 
understanding of children of 
all ages, secured her interna- 
tional reputation. 

It was not until after the 
war that Heilman learned 
that her mother and brother. 
Bernhardt, bad died in Nazi 



Noach . . . pioneering work 

concentration camps. She 
found much consolation for 
this loss In the art historian, 
Arnold Noach, a survivor of 
the occupation of Holland, 
whom she met and married 
when he came to London. 

After his death in 1976, Hell- 
man Noach continued her 
work, though much less In- 
tensively; impressed by the 
fact that young people showed 
a readiness to confide in her. 
she amusingly called herself 
an “analytic grandmother”. 
Only at foe age or 84 did she 
abandon her practice. Even 
then, despite a crueUy inca- 
pacitating Illness, she always 
found a warm and welcoming 
word for visitors. She is sur- 
vived by one daughter. 


Clifford York* 


lisa Hallman Noach. psychoana- 
lyst, bom September 28. 1908; 
died Dec om bar 3, 1398 
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Watchdog orders cut in charges -saving customers £1 bn over three years j I Wotebook 
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In price terms, it is 
cool Britannia 


Call me on my mobile . . . at least it wjhsoon be dmpo; unless tbe phone companies thwart Otter* plans 
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Phone firms to fight Oftel 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 



loomed 

emerged 


COURTROOM bat- 
tle between mobile 
phone companies 
.and the telecoms 
Oftel 

yesterday when it 
that the watchdog 
might be challenged in coart 
over its right to order the 
industry to cut prices. 

The confrontation came as 
a nine-month Inquiry by the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
C ommission ordered Voda- 
fone, Cellnet and British Tele- 
com to cut the cost of calls, 
fhun BT phones to mobiles. 

The MMC report, to be pub- 
lished in full in January con- 
cludes that Hip fi rms charge 
excessively. It orders them to 
cut the charge fbr calling a 
mobile from 30p a peak-time 
minute to 2Sp next yean 
Farther cuts in the follow- 
ing two years will see prices 
fall further to about 1S.5P, de- 
pending on a> price capping 


formula linfrpri tO inflation 
The phone companies are to 
be banned from charg ing for 
calls diverted to recorded an- 
nouncements. 

Phone users will save £1 bil- 
lion over the period. -BT 
stands ' to lose 2100-inIllion in 
profits, partly as it cuts its 
own charges and partly as rev- 
alue from Cellnet, in which it 
holds a 60 per cent stake, foils. 
Some 70 per cent of cans to 
mobiles are made from BT 
pbones. 

The MMC inquiry was initi- 
ated after a long battle by the 
then Oftel director general, 
Don Gruickshank. who 
accused the industry- of rip: 
ping off the consumer. 

Today’s director general, 
David. Edmonds, said the 
MMC conclusions had vindi- 
cated Oftel’s decision to push 
for lower prices. He said 
Oftel‘s strategy had been logi- 
cal, rational and based on 
hard analysis. 

Most of the Industry was set 
on confrontation with the reg- 


ulator last nzght as it emerged 
that Cellnet co uld mount a 
legal challenge to Offers right 
to amend its licences to en- 
force the price cuts. 

Cellnet said its stance would 
depend on the detailed propos- 
als yet to come from Oftel, but 
the mr ujuiMj i has taken legal 
advice that sug ge sts Oftel can- 
not impose price controls on 
the company because of a Eu- 
ropean directive: 

One executive indicated re- 
cently that at least one compa- 
ny thought to be Cellnet, hurl 
been considering seeking 
Judicial review of Oftel's 
actions before the watchdog 
referred their charges to the 
MMC last March. 

Tan MnrfWt manag in g direc- 

tor of products and solutions 
for BT, added to the expecta- 
tion of a legal challenge by ac- 
knowledging yesterday that 
the regulator's powers might 
be tested in court 

Another battle was looming 
with Orange and One 2 One. 
Although these newer opera- 


tors are not covered by the 
MMC report, Mr Edmonds In- 
dicated that he would scruti- 
nise their actions and expected 
them to cut prices in line with 
Vbdafone and Cellnet 
t -But One 2 One and Orange- 
said they had no intention of 
catting their charges, al- 


though they would pass on to 
the consumer savings from 
BTs action on prices. The 
only conciliatory note was 
struck by Vbdafone, which 
said it was minded to accept, 
-the MMC*? conriugions. '• . 

. The cost of calling a mobile 
is made up of a charge levied 


by the operator — Vodafone or 
Cellnet — and another by BT. 
Mr Morfett said BT intended 
to accept its proportion of the 
price cuts. BT will lose 
£80 million due to the need to 
1^1 its ow° Prices. Lower prof- 
its at Cellnet will cost another 
£20 million. 
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Shares in EMAP 
hit by US deal 


Chris Barrie 


k HARES in EMAP, the 
ie and radio 
f c ompan y plunged yes- 
terday as it unveiled a $1.5 bil- 
lion acquisition of the US 
publisher Petersen and a £359 
million rights issue. 

The deal gives EMAP a sig- 
nificant presence in the Amer- 
ican market for the first time, 
but investors were concerned 
about the high price offered 
for the Los Angeles and New 
York company 

EMAP shares closed 80p 
down at 970p - a foil of 7.6 per 
cent The drop follows a six 
per cent fall on Monday on 
news that the deal was 
pending. 

Kevin Hand. EMAP group 
chief executive, said analysts 
would be more supportive 
once Petersen's longer-term 
Potential was understood. 

Founded In 1948, Petersen 
employs 800 people and pub- 
lishes special-interest maga- 
zines including Hot Rod* 
which has a paid-for circula- 


tion of 800,000. and Motor 
Trend, a car magazine with 
more than a million sub- 
scribers. 

Mr Hand said Petersen may 
be used to launch some EMAP 
titles in the US. EMAP is offer- 
ing $34 a share, valuing Pe- 
tersen at $1.2 billion. EMAP is 
alsn taking on $300 million of 
debt The price is a 45 per cent 
premium to Petersen’s open- 
ing valuation on Monday 

The UK publisher has 
launched a one-fbrflve rights 

issue at 875p a share to raise 

£350 million after expenses. 
Tbe company said the cash 
would help fond tbe acquisi- 
tion. and give it resources to 
pursue other deals. 

Petersen management have 
recommended the deal and 
EMAP already has accep- 
tances representing 78 per 
cent of the equity 
Mr Hand has pledged to 
double profits over five years. 
He Indicated yesterday that 
Petersen could account for- 
half of EMAP's profits within 

this period. 


BSkyB finds antidote to dish-phobia 


Pact with builder may erase 
stigma, says Janine Gibson 


B SKYB struck a blow yes- 
terday against ‘'dish- 
phobia” — a mainly 
mirMiMa« condition which 
manifests itself in a patholog- 
ical hatred of satellite dishes. 

Rupert Murdoch's satellite 
company claims to have bro- 
ken through the stigma by 
signing a deal with one of 
Britain’s leading house 
builders, WHcon Homes, to 
put digital dishes in the new 
properties it constructs. 

SkyDigrtal. BSfcyB’s digital 
satellite television service, 
aims to steal a mar ch over its 
terrestrial digital rival, 
ONdlgital through the deal. 
About 5,000 new homes to be 
built by Wilcon next year will 
come complete with a dish. 

BSkyB is talking to eight 
other, builders about similar 
arrangements. 

A spokesman for the broad- 
caster said the company bad 
not paid any money to Wilson 
Holding s pic, owner of Wficon 
Homes. Wilcon would buy and 


install the dishes “in discreet 
locations” around tbe bouse. 

However, home-buyers will 
stm have to buy a digital set- 
top decoder box and pay a sub- 
scription of up to £30 per 
month in order to receive Sky- 
Digital’s pay-television ser- 
vice of up to 2D0 channels. 

It is tbe latest move in an in- 
creasingly bitter war between 
SkyDigital and ONdlgital. 
Last month, BSkyB won a bat- 
tle to force ONdigital — a joint 

v e n t ure between Carlton Com- 
munications «wid the Granada 
Group — to change its adver- 
tising following a complaint 
from foe satellite broadcaster 

ONdlgital has that the 
majority of the British public 
would prefer to receive' a. 
multi-channel television ser- 
vice without having an un- 
sightly satellite dish attached 
to their houses. 

BSkyB admitted that such 
thinking was ”100 per cent 


behind foe deal- A spokesman 
said: “There’s still a class In 


this country which is horribly 
dish-phobia In France it’s a 
status symbol, but here, when 
it was launched 10 years ago, 
It was considered ‘council- 
bouse television’.'’ 

David Mote, director of 
marketing and communica- 
tions at the New Homes Mar- 
keting Board, said the deal 
would create a selling point 
for Wilcon Homes and he pre- 
dicted a rash of similar deals. 

Mr Mote said: “Digital 



satellite television offers a 
tangible benefit to the new- 
home buyer that foe majority 
of second-hand houses cannot 
match. Wilcon Homes has 
recognised this marketing ad- 
vantage and, by committing to 
this product, has set a cus- 
tomer standard that i am sure 
other house builders will be 
quick to follow. 

“The whole point of this 
deal is that dishes should be- 
come not noticeable: like a TV 
aeriaL" 

• Pearson shares leapt 4 per 
cent yesterday after it told 
shareholders that revenues 

and profits would continue to 
grow despite widespread eco- 
nomic uncertainty 

Pearson’s shares gained «p 
to dose at £11.06, having fallen 
from £11.59 a week ago amid 
market fears that the compa- 
ny’s annual December trading 
statement would mirror the 
recent gloomy trend In foe 
media sector: 

But Pearson said trade has 
been in line with expectations 
In the second half, although 
the strong pound would trim 
foil-year operating profits by 
about £8 million. 



Alex Brummer 


T HE interest rate cutlers 
will remain in the ascen- 
dancy when foe bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
meets early in 1999. At first 
glance the November retail 
prices index may appear lo 
give little comfort lo those 
dreaming of lower mortgage 
payments, with the headline 
rate marginally down at 3 per 
cent and the target rate steady 
at 2.5 per cent for the fourth 
month running. 

But the subterranean shifts 
are much more encouraging. 
Goods inflation is in retreat, 
with clothing and shoe prices 
leading the way down at 1.5 
per cent lower than last year 
— the best outcome since 1953. 
Utility prices remain con- 
strained. although they are 
not falling as heavily as they 
once were, and motoring costs 
are being driven down by low 
oil prices. 

The service sector may ap- 
pear to give some cause for 
concern with a slight rise to 
3.5 per cent last month, but all 
the survey indications are 
that this is now coining off the 
boil 

Earnings are also moderat- 
ing as demonstrated by the 
latest figures from the engi- 
neering sector, where the av 
erage settlement fell 0.5 
percentage points to 2.7 per 
cent 

So much for the end or cycle 
British disease. 

What is really likely to de- 
termine the direction of inter- 
est rates in the months ahead 
is the state of the economy 
The gloom from retailers re- 
mains universal with MFI re- 
porting an 8 per cent decline 
in like-far-like sales and a dis- 
counting bonanza on foe high 
street already anticipated for 
the new year. 

The fundamental concern 
remains the global economy 
The MPC might have been 
slow to recognise the impact 
of tbe Asian crisis on world 
growth, but it will not make 
the same error again. It is con- 
stantly on the lookout for bet- 
ter forward indicators on 
world trade activity with 
some like premium cargo 
rates looking less than en- 
couraging. 

Given the UK’s historical 
tendency to higher inflation 
than our trading counter- 
parts, Britain’s reading on 
the European harmonised in- 
flation index is at 1.3 per rent 
better than several countries 
Joining the euro including 
tbe Netherlands. Spain and 
Italy. 

The downward trend in 
interest rates is set to con- 
tinue. 


German divisions 

Deutsche Bank deci- 
sion to spin off its indus- 
trial holdings into a 
separate company has far 
reaching significance. 

It was not so long ago that 
the large German commercial 
banks in effect exerted huge 


hidden control aver the whole 
industrial machine, through n 
complex of lnterhs’lcuiK and 
secretively held bolding*. 

The lid came off the secrecy 
some time ago, but now 
Deutsche is taking the whole 
process funlicr bv creating a 
new industrial huhUng 
company 

This will effectively become 
an investment trust which 
eventually could be sold off to 
investors, widening share 
ownership and helping to ere 
ate a mure Anglo-Saxon share 
structure. 

It is estimated that the hold- 
ings. which include big stakes 
in DaimlerChrysler anti the 
insurance group Allianz, 
could be worth an estimated 
40 hilliun German marks 
(£14 billion). 

Realising all or pari of that 
capital would also make It eas- 
ier for the chairman. Rolf 
Breuer, to purse his ambition 
to make DeuLshn* one or the 
world’s dumuiaiit banks. 

In the past month 
Deutsche already has 
pounced on Bankers Trust in 
New York and the Belgian 
subsidiary of Credit Lynnon 
aisof France. 

The next target Is thought 
to be a large French bank it- 
self, if the authorities in Paris 
can be persuaded. 

However, the actual transla- 
tion of Franco-German rela- 
tions into transnational 
mergers or deals is often ex- 
tremely difficult as Is being 
seen In the defence sector. The 
Deutsche Bank move brings a 
symbolic end to industrial 
banking, once foe model to 
which many countries 
aspired. 


Sears siege 

A YEAR is a long time in 
business. It was then 
that the entrepreneurial 
retailer; fresh from unpicking 
parts of the Sears empire 
Shoe Express and Olympus, 
made It clear that after his ex- 
periences with Amber Day to 
1992, he was not much Inter- 
ested in foe worid of public 
companies. 

At Amber Day he was effec- 
tively required to resign after 
the shares has tumbled from 
130p to 35p leaving sharehold- 
ers nursing heavy losses. 

Clearly however, his ambi- 
tion is unrequited. After 
weeks of speculation that he 
is interested in buying tbe 
rump of Sears, the empire 
built up by the late Charles 
Cion?, be has finally been 
flushed out by the Slock Ex- 
change. 

In a brief statement. 
Green’s private company 
Med in bond, disclosed that it 
bos received letters of support 
from private investors Inter- 
ested in making a bid for 
Sears in excess of 300p, which 
places a value of £400 million 
on the group. 

The response of the Sears 
board Is entirely sensible — if 
Green Is offering 300p It is al- 
most certainly worth far in ex- 
cess of this. 

Anyone who followed the 
House of Fraser saga which 
rolled on through foe 1980s 
will also be suspicious of bid- 
ders for stores groups who foil 
to properly disclose their 
sources of finance. 

Sears’ shareholders, who 
have had enough setbacks in 
recent years, would be well ad- 
vised to steer clear of the 
Green proffering. 


General Motors opts 
for a woman driver 


Mark TTan In Now Yoric 


2000 bug opens banks to crooked computer experts 


Dan Atkinson 


B ANKS are being tar- 
geted by crooked com- 
puter consultants 

nowng milHnna of pounds 
Goto bill-padding fbr work 
gp preparation fbr the 
European single currency 
*nd year 2000 date-change, 
accountants Arthur 

Andersen have warned, in 
one case, £6 miDJon-worth 
°f work was invoiced at 
ueariy £20 million. 

Making matters worse 
are the . waves of mergers. 


cost-cutting and redundan- 
cies, senior staff to 

worry more about their 
jobs than preventing frantL 
In extreme cases, employ- 
ees with access to budgets 
have worked hand-ln-glove 
with outside - consultants, 
splitting the proceeds of 
the swindle- ^ _ , 

Andersen’s antMrana 
chief Simon Bevan said foe 
millennium hug and foe. 
need fbr banks to prepare 
to deal in foe single curren- 
cy foe euro, provided huge 
opportunities fbr dis hon est 


computer consultants to 
cut a slice of the multi-mil- 
lion pound budgets set 
aside by hanks to sort out 
foe problems. 1 

Banks then exacerbated 
foe problem by announcing 
mass redundancies, some- 
times axing the very people 
whose experience would 
have alerted them to false 
invoicing. 

Those fleecing the banks 
are not the well known con- 
snltancy firms, but ad hoc 
teams put together to ten- 
der fbr work on foe date 


change and foe etiro. Those 
with someone “on the in- 
side" are best-placed to de- 
frand the Mni-g and — to 
add insult to injury — foe 
work they do is often sub- 
st&ndfinL 

Already the millennium 
bug — foe inability of com- 
puter software installed 
years ago to recognise foe 
switch from foe 20th to 2 1st 
century — has provided a 
huge bonanza for computer 
firms and software engi- 
neers and foe overhaul of 
City s ys t ems to prepare 


them for the euro, a curren- 
cy that currently has no 
history and no exchange 
rate, and to terminate deal- 
ings in francs, marks and 
other European currencies, 
has created a second boom 
for the industry 
Even without foe mass 
sackings and the disrup- 
tions caused by mega-merg- 
ers in hanking, this would 
have proved fertile ground 
fbr the fraudster. As it is, 
Mr Bevan warned, “em- 
ployees will he so busy won- 
dering whether they will 


have a job in foe New Year 
that they will miss foe 
fraudsters lining their own 
pockets. 

“There is also a further 
consequence of any mass 
redundancies. If an organi- 
sation derides to remove 
managerial staff because 
this is foe way to waim the 
most savings with the mini- 
mum of job losses, foe or- 
ganisation will, at a stroke, 
remove those individuals 
who have foe wealth of ex- 
perience to detect and pre- 
vent fraud in foe future" 


G eneral Motors’ mould- 
breaking new head for its 
struggling Saturn unit will be 
woman. Cynthia Trudell, 
named president of GM’s 
small -car subsidiary will be 
the first woman to lead a car 
division at any vehicle maker. 
Before her appointment to 
Saturn, the 45'vear-old was 
president of IBC Vehicles, a 
GM-Isuzu joint venture in 
Luton, which makes the four- 
wheel drive Fromera for the 

European market 

Dr Trudell is one of foe few 
women with extensive produc- 
tion experience in the car in- 
dustry Most female managers 
end up in the personnel, legal, 
safety or government affairs 
divisions. Her doctorate is to 
physical chemistry 

Women account for 57 per 


cent of Saturn buyers, so 
putting a woman in charge of 
the company makes sense, 
said Michael Robinet of CSM 
Forecasting in Southfield, 
Michigan. 

Dr Trudell steps Into Sat- 
urn at a difficult time. Sales 
have dipped in recent years 
because of a move away from 
small cars. 

Saturn's US sales In the 
first 11 months of this year 
are down 8.6 per cent from the 
same period in 1997 as the 
company heads for its fifth 
year of declines. 

“She has not come Into an 
easy place,” said Eric Noble, 
an analyst with AutoPaclllc in 
Santa Ana, Califo rnia. 

“Between the stagnant seg- 
ment sales and GM’s current 
bent toward centralisation, 
she’s got her work cut out for 
hen" 


tourist rates— name bells 
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Roger Cowe 


S EARS, the retailing 
company; yesterday 
flushed out entre- 
preneur Philip 
Green as a potential 
bidder after weeks of rumour 
about a takeover for the strug- 
gling company which has 
been breaking itself up over 
the past tew years. 

Mr Green was forced by the 

Takeover Panel to make a 
statement in which he made 
clear his interest in buying 
the remains of what was once 
Britain’s biggest retailer. 

He revealed that he had set 
up a company called Medin- 
bond. which would be a vehi- 
cle for making a public offer 
for Sears, In conjunction with 
Tom Hunter, the founder of 
the sportswear chain Sports 
Division. The two men had 


previously co-operated in buy- 
ing the Olympus chain from 
Sears in 1995. 

Sears was quick to note that 
Mr Green’s statement was 
highly conditional and said It 
did not constitute an actual of* 
Fer. A spokesman said that 
even if all the conditions were 
met the price indicated would 

not meet Sears' view of what 

the company is worth. 

The statement from Mr 
Green said that cash might be 
available to finance an offer 
“in excess of 3G0p per share". 
Sears’ 258 _ 5 p closing share 
price yesterday valued the 
company at almost £400 mil- 
lion, and analysts are expect- 
ing any offer to be in the 
region of £450 million. 

But Mr Green also said yes- 
terday that he would not make 
an offer unless it was recom- 
mended by the Sears board. 


And he made clear that he 
would want to undertake a 
“due diligence" exercise to in- 
vestigate the company's af- 
fairs before he could put a 
price on the shop chains and 
other assets. 

Sears has already sold its 
shoe shop chains, including 
Dolcis, Saxone and Freeman 

Hardy Willis, and demerged 

the Selfridges department 

store. It had planned to float 
the Freemans mail order 
business after being prevent- 
ed by the Monopolies Com- 
mission from selling It to 
Li the woods. But the demerger 
of Freemans has been stalled 
because of Its poor perfor- 
mance and the slide in the 

i stock, market 

N Brown Group, Britain's 
I sixth largest mail-order com- 
i pans said it was stni interest- 
ed tn buying Freemans. “We 


would lie delighted to talk to 
anyone who is in a position to 
sell it” said a spokesman. 

The main prize remaining 
in the group is thought to be 
the credit card operation, now 
named Creation Financial 
Services. This company man- 
ages cards for Selfridges and 
the remaining Sears shops. 

The clothing chains Miss 
Selfridge, Wallis, Warehouse. 
Richards and Adams, have 

struggled along with other re- 
tailers on the high street But 
Mr Green is thought to believe 
he can recoup much of his in- 
vestment by selling on the 
other businesses, leaving him 
the task of improving the per- 
ormance of these shops. 

Ian MacdougaH, an analyst 
at Williams de Broe, said he 
expected Green's offer to be 
about 320p. Sears break-up 
value was 370p a share. 


From riches to rag trade 


PHILIP Green is the clas- 
■ sic entrepreneur. He left 
school with few academic 
trophies but took over a 
family property company 
and then moved Into the 
rag trade, making a fortune' 
In a series of deals begin- 
ning in the mid-1980s. 
writes Roger Come 
Born, into the North 
London Jewish business 
community Mr Green had 

access to deals and money 
and used them to experi- 
ment In various enterpris- 
es, becoming more and 
more Involved, in clothes 
retailing. 

There were several fail- 
ures In the 1980s, including 
a clothing importer; 


Cnpcraft, and Buzzville, a 
manufacturer of women's 
clothes. 

Mr Green also failed with 
a Joan Collins Jeans 
Company venture but com- 
pensated with the success, 
of Jean Jeante. another 
. Jeans retailer: He became a 
millionaire in 1985 when he 
sold the business to the 
jeans company Lee Cooper; 

With the money be made 
from that deaL Mr Green • 
made his first foray into 
the stock market in 1988 

when he bought into Amber 
-Day, a struggling menswear j Philip Green — deal search 
retailer That business was 
transformed two years 

later with the purchase of } chain. The shops had a 
What Everyone Wants, the | tough time in the early 


1990s recession, however, 
and institutional investors 
became concerned about 
governance issues in the 
board strnctnre. 

. In 1992 he was ousted 
from WEW when profits 
foiled to meet forecasts. 
Since, be has prowled the 
high street looking for 
deals — and proved a friend 
to receivers while display- 
ing a better eye for value 
than many big businesses. 

Mr Green has been a 
loyal customer of the Seers 
.group. His first purchase, 
three years ago, was the 
Olympus sportswear chain. 
He also bought the Shoe 
Express chaim Both 
werequickly sold on. 


Taxpayers 
lost £1 .5bn 
on sale of 
Railtrack 


The Tories’ pre-election railway 
sell-off has upset the national 
auditors, reports Keith Harper 


T HE taxpayer could have 
saved up to £1.5 billion If 
the last Conservative 
government had effected a 
phased sale of Railtrack 
instead of getting rid of it 
before the election, a critical 
report from the National 
Audit Office concludes. 

The report - called for by 
Parliament and published 
today - examines the contro- 
versial sale of Britain's sig- 
nalling, track and railway 
stations to Railtrack, which 
was valued at £1.9 billion at 
the time of the sell-off in July 
1996. Today almost two-and-a- 
half years later. Its market 
value is more than £8 billion. 

Tbe report, by the head of 
the NAO. Sir John Bourn, re- 
veals that the Department of 
Transport could have taken a 
different approach to the pri- 
vatisation and the value of the 
deal it could have presented to 
the taxpayer 

Rail track's sale was com- 
pleted speedily as an election 
loomed, says the report Any 
delay might have led to a “pos- 
sible postponement of the 
sale, which might have made 
it more difficult to generate 
market interest". 

The NAO has carried out 
calculations, and considers 
that overall sales proceeds 
might have been increased by 
at least £600 million had the 
Government planned a 
phased sale and retained 20 
per cent of the shares, and by 
£1.5 billion had it retained 40' 
per cent 

David Davis, chairman of 
the Public Accounts Commit- 


Holidays still 
first choice 


Jill Tteanor 

B RITONS have been jet- 
ting off to find fun and 
sun to escape the gloom 
and doom at home — to the re- 
lief of First Choice Holidays 
which yesterday reported 
record profits. However, the 
country's third largest holi- 
day chain said it would be cut- 
ting capacity by between 3 per 
cent and 5 per cent next year 
in anticipation of heightened 
fears about job security which 
it believed might reduce late 
bookings. 

Peter Long, managing di- 
rector. acknowleged that the 
holiday sector was, so fax, 
bucking the trend indicted on 
many other retail sectors, 
where weak consumer spend- 
ing has led to a slump on the 
high street. In contrast holi- 





tee which called for the 
report, said: “The flotation of 
Railtrack is yet another case 
where a failure to apply our 
recommendations to the sale 
process has caused the taxpay- 
er to lose out - this time to the 
tune of some £ 1 J> billion in an 
otherwise successful privati- 
sation.” 

Privatisations carried out 
in stages, says the report, have 
nearly always resulted in 
higher total proceeds for the 
Government than if 100 per 
cent of the shares have, been 
sold initially The NAO says 
that the increase in Rail- 
track’s share .price - from 
£3.90 at the time of dotation to 
£16.05 at the end of October 
this year when the report was 
completed - suggests that a 
phased sale would have been 
more likely to yield much 
larger returns than a sale of 
all the shares at once 

But the then prime minis- 
ter. John Major; decided on a 
100 per cent sale because he 
was concerned about the im- 
pact of a partial sale on the 
confidence of investors in the 
shadow of a possible election. 
The transport department 
also advised ministers that In- 
vestors might be put off if the 
Government became a stake- 
holder: able to exert an indu- 
ence over Railtrack. 

The department's market- , 
mg advisers told ministers 
that retaining a residual equl- i 
ty stake in Railtrack might 
have sparked a loss of confi- 
dence that a 100 per cent sale I 
would eventually be achieved. 
They said then? would have | 




News in brief 


The 1996 sale of tracks such as i 


-London’s Victoria station "has caused the taxpayer to lose out* 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROOSt TOOTH 


on target 


THE door to further interest- 
rate cuts was left wide open 
yesterday when official fig- 
ures showed inflati on hitting 
the Government’s 2-5 per cent 
target for the fourth month 
running. 

With slowing economic 
growth expected to exert 
downward pressure on prices, 
futures contracts indicate that 
another three-quarters of a 
percentage point is expected 
to be shaved off the Bank of 
England's key lending rate by 
the spring . — Mark Atkinson 

MFI reports 
£ 26 m loss 

FURNITURE retailer MFI yes- 
terday announced a £28 mil- 
lion loss as it struggles to 
come to terms with reduced 
demand for kitchens and bed- 
rooms. The loss stems from 
the £35 million cost of chang- 
ing tack to a no-firiHs home de- 
livery operation which is 
expected to save at least 
£35 million a year . — Roger 
Cowe 


Fed-up rail staff threaten their first strike in 75 years fote^ g T nce 

IAiuitk collar workers at I survey of 1,016 staff car- 1 to decide whether Conn ex I management do not listen [ with bullying. Com- BRITAIN’S only producer of 
wl Connex, the train com- ried out by TSSA reveals deserves to continue to hold to staff who actually run muni cations are terrible propellant for large guns and 


lAfHTTE collar workers at 
V V Connex, the train com- 
pany serving the south 
London suburbs, are so 
angry with the French- 
owned operator they are 
threatening their first 
strike in 72 years, writes 
Keith Harper. 

The Transport Salaried 
Staff’s Association has not 
walked off the job Since the 
1926 general strike. Bat a 


been a real risk of the sale 
failing altogether. 

The NAO recommends that 
in future government flot- 
ations, vendors should start 
with the presumption that bet- 
ter value for money will be 
achieved by selling shares in 
stages. It says it was wrong of 
the government to agree to 


survey of 1,016 staff car- 
ried out by TSSA reveals 
widespread discontent. 

Typical remarks include: 
“It is like working for a sec- 
ond hand car dealer 10 years 
ago — botch the job and save 
money" and “There’S only 
so much yon can prune a 
tree before it dies". 

The nnl nn has written to 
the deputy prime minister, 
John Prescott, asking him 


promise a 19 per cent return 
to investors in the first year, 
although this was done to 
achieve a quick sale. Without 
this dividend, the shares 
would have yielded a 9.5 per 
cent return, which was still 
“relatively attractive" com- 
pared with other Investment 
opportunities. 


to decide whether Connex 
deserves to continue to hold 
its franchise. 

The survey says that 
there has been a gradual 
erosion of confidence in tbe 
company 

One union member; rep- 
resenting white collar staff 
and middle management, 
said: “Just when yon think 
the service can't get worse, 
it does. It seems h i gh er 


Sir John says that even a 
delay of several months to the 
autumn of 1996 would have 
been helpful to institutional 
Investors and analysts. It 
would have enabled them to 
gain a better appreciation of 
Rail track’s business in the in- 
dustry At the time of the sale, 
tbe market was only be gin- 


management do not listen 
to staff who actually run 
the railway." 

The TSSA assistant gen- 
eral secretary Jon Allen, 
said: “The chaos facing pas- 
sengers and staff alike is a 
direct res alt of Connex’s 
inability to think about 
what would happen if it 
fails to get an extension to 
its seven-year franchise.” 
He said: “Connex is riddled 


ning to understand the indus- 
try’s new commercial and reg- 
ulatory structure. 

The NAO also feels that the 
position of the government’s 
financial adviser, SBC War- 
burg. could have led to a "po- 
tential conflict of interests” 
between its role in providing 
advice on the sale and Its addi- ■ 


with bullying. Com- 
munications are terrible 
and staff don't feel man- 
agers have any sense of di- 
rection.” 

Connex said last night 
that it had recently 
changed its management 
structures, which had In- 
evitably led to redundan- 
cies. Tt is not surprising 
that this has bred uncer- 
tainty.” 


tional role In looking after the 
department’s global interests. 
Tbe bank had a “direct finan- 
cial interest” in maYimifihig 
the size of the sale. 

Mr Davis said there might 
be a need to issue more strin- 
gent guidance that would 
effectively rule out any poten- 
tial for conflict of interests. 


days, according to Mr Long, 
have become a “must” for the 
consumer 

Tbe disappointing English 
summers have in part played a 
role in encouraging holidays 
abroad. Greece is becoming a 
popular destination once 
again, Mr Long said. Rival 
Thomas Cook agreed, yester- 
day citing the strength of the 
pound against the drac hma 
Thomas Cook said more than 
a fifth of summer holidays 
have already been sold but 
predicted slightly fewer 
Britons would head for for- 
eign shores next year 

In the year to end-October, 
First Choice reported profits 
of £35 million, which rises to 
£50 million if the businesses 
U acquired this year are added 
on. 

First Choice accelerated the 



Citigroup job cuts increase 
bankers’ employment fears 


Greece is popular again, thanks to the weak drachma 

pace of consolidation in the Another independent hoii- 
boliday market earlier this day company was sold yester- 
year when It bought rivals day when Voyages Jules 
Unijet and Hayes & Jarvis but Verne, the private company 
yesterday claimed the wave of was bought by Buoni, the 
takeovers In the British mar- Swiss travel company for an 
ket was over. The group Is also undisclosed amount Ian 
expanding on the high street, Chubb, chairman of First 
buying a number of shop Choice, said, however, that 
chains in October, and it now the “feeding frenzy” in 
intends to open more stores. Britain is now oven “ 


Buiter attacks secrecy at Euro bank 


Jill Theanor and 
AlexBrumtwer 

I ondon’s financial commit- 
I nity feared a further jobs 
I— rh ike-out last night after 
Citigroup. America’s biggest 
financial company an- 
nounced it was sacking more 
than 10,000 people worldwide 

The cuts will wipe $900 mil- 
lion off Cltigroup's profits In 
the fourth quarter of the year; 
on top of heavy losses in the 
third quarter as a result of 
market turmoil. The financial 
group, only formed this year 
through the merger of two US 
financial houses, believes that 
the cutbacks will eventually 
result in savings of $975 mil- 
lions (£540 million) per year 
by 2000. 

The group, which has ex- 
tensive investment banking 
and corporate banking inter- 
ests in the City warned it 
would be rationalising Its cor- 
i porate arms, including the Sa- 


lomon Smith Barney invest- 
ment hanking business, which 
employs more than 2,000 peo- 
ple in the City 

The accelered Integration 
of the group is expected to 
propel Salomon Smith Barney 
out of its headquarters above 
Victoria Station to Canary 
Wharf. 

It was pointed out that 
much of tbe integration of 
the foreign exchange and 
fixed-income business had al- 
ready taken place after the 
merge, so London might not 
take the brunt of the losses 

thintimp. 

Instead, most of the 10,400 
job losses will be In consumer 
hanking, with 35 per cent in 
the United States. 

Of the savings, some 
$350 million will be in the cor- 
pora te business, which Is a 
Significant London activity - 

Citigroup stressed last 
night that the round of cots 
were the results of post-merg- 


er plans and not directly relat- 
ed to the market turbulence 
which has led to an estimated 
80,000 job losses in London. 

• Deutsche Bank is expected 
to reveal plans today to hive 
off DM40 billion (£14 billion) 
of stakes that it owns In lead- 
ing companies such as Daim- 
lerChrysier In a move 
expected to force a shake-up in 
Germany's corporate culture. 
It also believed that it will pro- 
tect the company from heavy 
tax liabilities. 

Germany’s leading compa- 
nies have an interest In one 
another through a web of 
cross-holdings and analysts 
expect the tank’s decision to 
encourage rivals to consider a 
similar route- 

Deutsche said yesterday 
that it would spin off Its In- 
dustrial holdings and become 
an “active portfolio manager". 
The bank has owned some of 
the stakes for more than 70 
years. 


BRITAIN’S only producer of 
propellant for large guns and 
missiles is to shut with the 
loss of 300 jobs at tbe Royal 
Ordnance ammunition plant 
at Bishopton, near Glasgow. 
British Aerospace, which 
owns Royal Ordnance, will tell 
the workforce today that the 
closure is the result of failure 
to win a contract — Richard 
Norton-Taylor 

Investors go 
for growth 

PROFESSIONAL investors 
are defying the manufactur- 
ing sector's gloom by saying 
the British economy will not 
foil into recession next yean 
A survey of 65 fond man- 
agers, by broker Merrill 
Lynch, showed that most ex- 
pect GDP to expand by 1 per 
cent next year and 1.8 per cent 
by 2000, aided by cheap bor- 
rowing . — Laurie Laird 

Japan seeks 
reserve fund 

JAPAN’S finance minister yes- 
terday proposed the creation 
of an Asian "bulwark" fund to 
fond off speculative attacks on 
the region’s currencies. Kiichi 
Miyazawa. manager of the 
world’s second largest econo- 
my said Asian nations such as 
japan and China should pool 
their reserves to create the 
fund, which, be said, could 
build on Tokyo's plan to sup- 
ply $30 billion to the worst 
affected nations . — Jonathan 

Banana spat 
goes global 

THE prospect of the widest- 
ranging trade war between 
Europe and the US for more 
than 10 years came closer 
yesterday as senior American 
officials rejected European 
Union attempts to resolve 
the banana dispute through 
the World Trade Organisa- 
tion. — Stephen Bates 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 

W ILLEM Buiter, who 
sits on the Bank of 
England's monetary 
policy committee. launched 
an outspoken attack last night 
on the secrecy of the Euro- 
pean Central Bank, which will 
control interest rates inside 
the euro zone from January 
He said the failure of tbe 
ECB to publish a public voting 
record would compromise its 
Independence from politi- 


cians. Tbe bank’s governing 
council had too many mem- 
bers to be effective, he added, 
while it remained unclear 
who was responsible for deal- 
ing with financial crises. 

He also blamed Margaret 
Thatcher's decision to sign 
the Single European Act in 
1986 - not the imminent birth 
of the euro currency - for the 
drift towards EU tax harmoni- 
sation. “Margaret Thatcher as 
the midwife of a federal Eu- 
rope - who would have 
thought it?" Prof Buiter told 


an audience at London's 
South Bank University 

A supporter ol the euro. 
Prof Buiter said the curren- 
cy's survival was threatened 
by a popular perception of a 
lack of political legitimacy. 

ECB board members would 
not be protected from manipu- 
lation by their political 
masters. Whatever the confid- 
entiality of ECB votes, the na- 
tional heads of government 
would know exactly who voted 
in favour of what within five 
minutes of a vote being taken. 


Prof Buiter said council 
members would be able to 
hide behind the cloak of confi- 
dentiality and avoidhaving to 
justify or defend yielding to 
political pressures. 

"Tbe exercise of undue in- 
fluence is not deterred by se- 
crecy and confidentiality but 
only by openness, ” he said. 

He said that to be effective 
tbe ECB council would have to 
slim down from Us current 17 
members, which was too large 
for a serious and productive 
exchange of views. 
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Sport and money 

New funds 

for the class 
of 2004 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Duncan Mackay 

on a scheme to 
find winners in 
the next millennium 
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iRITAIN’S young 
Olympic hopefuls of 
| the next millennium 
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are set to receive un- 
precedented financial 
support 

The English Sports Council, 
building on the successor the 

successful World Class Per- 
formance Programme, an- 
nounced yesterday that 
£9) rfitTlinn worth of narirmal 

lottery funding would be 
available next year. 

This doubles the previous 
«arm available, extending the 
programme to the younger 
age groups so that a broader 
pool of talent is able to benefit 
from its lottery funding of 
elite performers in a variety 
of Olympic sports but particu- 
larly athletics, swimming and 
gymnastics. 

The two new programme 
areas win be World Class 
Start and World Class Poten- 
tial. with annual budgets of 
£10 million and £15 million 
respectively. The existing 
World Class Performance 
Programme for Britain’s elite 
athletes will continue with an 
annual budget of £25 milli on 

The aim of the World Class 
Start Programme will be to 
identify and nurture Britain's 
most talented young people 
before moving them on to the 
World Class Potential Pro- 
gramme. It is hoped the 
scheme will identify the po- 
tential Olympic medal win- 
ners of the 2004 and 2008 
Games. 

The World Class Perfor- 
mance Programme has al- 
ready awarded £30 million to 
more than 30 different sports 
to support the training and 
preparation programmes of 
gift* performers competing at 
international leveL 

It is paying dividends. The 


Catterick 


RON COX 


past year has seen British 

Sportsmen and women enjoy 

unprecedented success at the 
European Athletics Champi- 
onships and the World Row- 
ing Championships. Further- 
more, at the European Short- 
Course Championships in 
She ffield last weekend British 
swimmers won seven gold 
m edals and set three world 
records. 

“We are seeing a revolution 
here and a lot of it is down to 
the funding we are now 
receiving through the 
national lottery,” said Ian 
Turner, coach to the 50 
metres gold medallist and 
world record bidder Mark 
Foster. 

“It’s not just the financial 
help it’s providing for the 
swimmers but also the im- 
provement it has produced in 
areas like sports science and 
•support services.” 

This latest initiative is de- 
signed to identify and develop 
young talent so that British 
sport can produce medal win- 
ners year after year. As 
David MoarcroS, the chief ex- 
ecutive of UK Athletics 98, 
said: “Last year Steve Cram 
asked: Do we want to be up 
there with the eagles or down 
on the ground with the 
turkeys?* 

“I know where we want to 
be — up there high in the sky 
— and this sort of money 
means things we have heard 
in the past like 'people suc- 
ceeding in spite of the system* 
should never be heard again," 
he added. 

Derek Casey, the chief exec- 
utive of the ESC, hopes this 
latest funding win put an end 
to tales of parents having to 
sell their homes or take two 
jobs to help support talented 
youngsters. “I no longer want 
to see talented performers 
drop oat or parents frustrated 
because of lack of investment 
in real talen t,” he said. 

“Only if we supp o rt the 
most talente d individuals can 
we help them to reach their 
potential and excel on the 
world stage.'* . 
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Racing 


Jockey Club 
lose ground in 
BHB shake-up 


NooCn 


Baton charge ... China’s Xuemei Id sets off on the anchor leg of the women’s 4 x 100m relay in Bangkok yesterday en 
route to setting an Asian Games record of43^6eec, more than a second ahead of Uzbekistan yoshkazutsuno 


Bangor Jackpot card with guide to the form 


P ETER SAVTLL denied 
there was any ulterior 
motive in reducing the 
Jockey Club's representation 
when yesterday he an- 
nounced the first shake-up of 
the British Horseracme 
Board since he became 
chairman. 

In a “constitutional 
reform” which will alter the 
balance of the board for the 
first time since it was formed 
five years ago. one of the four 
Jockey Club members will go. 
along with one of the three 
members of the Industry com- 
mittee, their seats being 
taken by a representative of 
the Thoroughbred Breeders* 
Association and an indepen- 
dent director. 

These changes are part of a 
package that Savill sees as 
streamlining the bureaucracy 
of the BHB and bringing the 
governing body closer to ful- 
filling Financial Plan 

He insisted: “The percep- 
tion that there is a desire to 
gradually squeeze the Jockey 
Club out of any involvement 
is wrong." 

Hie Jockey Club’s senior 
steward Christopher Spence, 
who along with David Oldroy, 
Andrew Parker Bowles and 
David Sieff, must wait to see 
whose seat is going to be 
pulled away, will be recom- 
mending the proposals to his 
membership. 

He said: “The Jockey Club 
has not yet had a chance to 
debate the proposals, but we 
recognise after five years that 
for us to lose one seat for the 
greater good of the industry 
was sensible and constructive 
for the way forward.'’ 

“Our main aim is to 
achieve the goal of the Finan- 
cial Plan,” said Savill, who 
revealed that political opin- 
ion had suggested the BHB's 
unwieldiness was hindering 
its decision-making. 

The betting industry is still 
without representation 
though Savill did suggest that 
situation could alter. 

‘Our goal is to get the fi- 
nancial structure in place in : 


relationship between racing 
and betting,” he said. “But 1 
don’t think we are at that 
point at this particular Hint* “ 

The Savill colours should 
be to the fore at Bangor today 
when Alpine Panther (1.40) 
j bids for a hat-trick. The Mary 
j Reich*)- -trained gelding beat 
\ PaLvcr Of Gold convincingly 
i at Newcastle last time. 

I lan Balding, the Klngsclere 
[ trainer, has six- u red second 
j rlaim on Kiereu Fallon next 
Flat season. The reigning 
champion, first jorkev in 
Henry Cecil, has signed an 
' agrw , ment tu ride fur Balding 
‘ when his services are not 
] required by hts main 

I employer. 

[ “%«* have a slightly bigger 

i string for next year uml some 
! very nice horses," said Bald- 
{ ing. who in the past has regu- 
( larly railed upon Frankie Det- 
tori — the latter struck up a 
memombk* partnership with 
the stable's crack sprinter 
Lochsong. 

"It has been gening harder 
and harder to get Frankie, 
and since we don't dash ton 
often with Henry Cecd. things 
should work out with 
Kieren." continued Balding. 

In addition, up-and-coming 
apprentire Adrian Nile hulls 
will be moving to Balding's 
Berkshire hasp. The sun of 
trainer D.ivid Nirholls. 
Adrian was atUit-hed to Barry 
Hills's yard last sc.ison. 

Andrew Balding has joined 
his father as assistant trainer 
after two seasons with Jack 
and Lynda Ramsden, who 
retired from training last 
month, and amateur jockey 
Chris Banner is also learning 
up with Balding as travelling 
head lad. 

A number of jockeys ore In- 
volved in 13 arrests which 
have been made by the Inde- 
pendent Commission Against 
Corruption in Hong Kong 
following an investigation 
into alleged race-fixing. 

The inquiry was carried 
out following a separate in- 
vestigation last year which 
resulted in the prosecution or 
six people for bribing jockeys 
to fix races, and bookmaking 
offences. 
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Sbocwood) Tauc ClJSft Cl. 10. ClJft £5.70. 
Dua4F:C15aCSPC24n. 
amoeba ataiwoooLSKTr.R Thomton 

(4-1): *, Mrtonta (6-1); S. Hrat birim. 

(5-1 J. 100-30 lav Northorn Saddler. 10 ran 

& 1& (Q Enrintrt) Tote: C$.70; E&40. Cl Jo, 

£1 JO. Oral F: mi. CSR £22.01. Trteoot 

Esa.ii. 

smo If flOvda Pliilk 1, ao POR88- 

42ACT, D GMngber (5-4 tevK 2, An Lae 
(8-1): 3, tesefetaa Ctaa pS-1). 12 ran 3. 38. 

(S ShnratDod) Ton £3J» n. 10 . Ei.eo, 

£340. Dual F: £930. CSF: E10L30. 
JACXPOTi Not won, £3947.18 carried lo>- 
"tlrfltr Mm ifmlln 

HAaommx. 

(HfADpcnurjo. 

HUSSELBUftOH 

i*-« tow m Hrhfi i, temwAV, m 

Ftaaer (16-1);*, nw*MWtai RtaHfl 116-fi); 

3, Ra Oln lM i (7-4 ttv). 13 ran IK 5E. (K 

riOCKO ToUc C29JRK £Bi30. £1AL C13D. OUR) 

F-.BCJH. CSF: £4374. 

ims (*m my i, CAMrifN nuow, 

MrNFeNty(ia-1);*,W» l» 4»RlB itoe h>(7-2 

tav); 3,-ruM* (B-i). is ran 3. X. (PBeeMH) 

Ton £2140; CUD. Cl. 10 £370. Dual ft 


Cl 0370, CSF; £5043 Tricut £38043 
imopttn Chfi 1, VOItetO TQRrO^ PCar- 
bawy (6-4 lav); *, ftw A bnryto (8-1); 3, 

Loom Mdga (6-3). iDron 3 nk. (J Howard 

Jonraonl Torir £320: El SO. £320, D40. 
Dual F: £360. CSF; Cl 440. 

1-30 (Sm 4f HfOefi 1, LOVHRAM, A S 
Smith (1-3 lav); 2. Ofa W Cmt (14-ifi x 
IM4aaThimritaMfi(8'21 12 ran 3 B. (K 
uortml Ton £130; £ijo, C350. Cim 
Dual F; £820. CSF CS9V 

B3» (San 4f CW: 1. MASTER HAVARD, 
Mr M Bradbtima (9-1); % Adtanatia 
(100-30); 3, P a uWn wdi Hpr (13-8 far). 7 

ran Hd. ii. (P Monteimi Tow £960: cam, 

C1.?tLDuriF:C21J0.CSF £2868. 

*30 (*■ cm 1, OAKBLl MAN, Mr J 

Crowley p_?y, z, Ita- bn (33-1 r. a, rw- 

eataa Haute (14-11 2-t lav Chummy* 

Sosa. 15 ran M. 10. (M Pdll) Ton £330; 

£230, C420, £46a Dual F: £77 JO. CSF! 

Cl 3369: TriCOSC £1.733 32. 

SJEO (ten KM 1- KHHWVnmA, A S 

inm\ (TM* 2. Mower ol Tfeo Rook 

(10-1); 3, HentM Mae (3-1). 11-* tovUy 

Shanandutt, 12 ran A Ot (K Motgen) Ton; 

C9J0: £460. £2-30. £250. Dual F: £7560- 

C3F; Cl 1312 Theme £42331. Trltacn 
£501.40, 

PLACtocrnrBata auuponazjn. 


HEREFORD 

iteAO (tet. tdioyda Ch)f 1, ASX A«- 
TONV, j Tteeard (V-3 lev); *, Treufeia 
Abnd re-1): >, Laogb tata Spiril(SO-l}. 9 
ran 17. 13 (P Mchoite) Tow Cl JO: £133 
Cl.40 C2JO Dual F: £3 60. CSF: CS62. 

1.10 (ten 3f lioydi Cti> 1, (MANNY 
MOJU A P k4cCoy (7-2 lev); 2. Cnizy Crn- 
ataar CS-1); tePrataous tataMl (25-U 14 
«« TX. B. IP Hayward) Ton (Sm C2J0. 
£*■50, £7-13 Dual F: £6630. CSF: £8393 
Tnenat £1.77960 Wt Carol's Draam. 

1-60 (ten Cfc> 1, NATIV1 PUN Oh A P 

McCoy (7-2); S, lla ng» . m Or* To Dry 

113*2); *. flee e li Tho Ctouta (3-1 lav). 10 

ran A 12. (P Hobba] Ton £540: Cl 4ft 

E5.M. ClAft Dual F; Cl 7. 10. CSF: £26.10. 

Tricant £6948. 

1.10 (ten teCfiXI. RAOAMUPr.RFar- 

nm (6-iJ: a, toerfa wmt 16 - 1 ); a, bar 

Soy (25-1). F-4lav Van ue Lora. 10 ran K, 1ft 

(P Hobbs) Ton 113.00: Q.40. Cl JO. 0350. 

Qua] F-. C1Q4Q. CSf, tS7 .62. Tricivsc Ct*2-J4. 

NfeWunewondor. 

tefeO to- If Kto> I.TbteHNDfSTa, X 

Attpuni (26-1): a. Rty Uenl Nn to ta-lfc S. 

MM River (7-« lav). 1 1 ran Z 3Jt (T Wan) 

Ton £2040: £340. £240. C1J0. Dual F: 

£0340. CSF: t10i44. NR: True Vision. 

4.10 (ten If llOvda GhJ: 1, NANAS 


CMPJOMT, A Mtfluira (13-0). N, te MM fi en 
Drivn (l H( few); tetonrnhee boy (10-’l 
B ran 2. 14. [D Ntshottonl Ton £540; Ci 40, 
81.10. Cl 40 Dual Forwaor Ci BO. CSF 
£3.82. 

S4W (3to 1* Hteafi 1, fTUOWrWNTY, X 


Aljpuru (0-1). 3, P taw toy (5-4 >av|; 3, 
Naltrt (15-1) 5 ran X, 5 |R DKkm) Ton 
£5 40. £3 10. Cl 10 Dual Forecast CBO 
CSF.C7 07 
PLACCTOTt£4TeO. 

QUADPOTIC940 


I KEEPING TRACK 

09064 700 + 

ter’.r'-d, 

COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

CATTERICK 141 

151 

BANGOR 142 

152 

WOLVERHAMPTON 143 

153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 
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Football 


Clearly it is not necessary to be an 
champion to carry off the British p< 





Paul Weaver 


T HOSE !n search of 
something profound 
from this specimen of 
hackery may be disap- 
pointed. Alter another long 
vigil at the bedside of English 
cricket the eyes, small and 
red. resemble Christmas holly 
berries and the haggard fea- 


tures, like Scrooge's after his 
sleepless night with Mariey’s 
ghost, appear pale and drawn 
— and hardly by a flattering 
portraitist. 

For now, this frail voice will 
not be added to the plalnsong 
of lament for England's miser- 
able Ashes showing in Austra- 
lia; the reasons for that failure 
are tetter explained else- 
where In these pages, by col- 
leagues who are actually 
there. 

Yet it is tempting to link 
what happened in Adelaide 
with the victory of Michael 
Owen In die BBC Sports Per- 
sonality of the Year. Owen, as 
he modestly pointed out, has 
won nothing yet — apart from 
a gong from the Beeb and some 
10 milli on viewers. 

In 1960 David Broome 


Suitor woos 

Newcastle 

with £ 160 m 


Laurie Laird 


B fltt 0HILE BSkyB await 
■ EEWthe go-ahead to 
WmwM buy Manchester 
United, Newcastle 
United announced yesterday 
that they, too, are in talks 
that could lead to a £160 mil- 
lion takeover. 

After a stunning rise in 
Newcastle shares on Monday, 
the club revealed to the Stock 
Exchange that they have been 
approached by an unnamed 
suitor, thought to be either 
Sony or the American media 
group Time Warner. Last 
night Time Warner declared 
“no interest' 1 but Sony’s res- 
ponse was more cryptic. “We 
don’t comment on specula- 
tion,” said a UK-based 
spokesman. 

The timing of the an- 
nouncement surprised many, 
since sources close to New- 
castle late on Monday denied 
that any talks had taken 
place. But it emerged late yes- 
terday that the majority 
, shareholder Douglas Hall has 
' been negotiating unilaterally 
and that the rest of the board 
Teamed of his actions only 
over the past few days. Hall, 
who holds more than 57 per 
cent of the shares, rejoined 
the board last week, along 
with Freddy Shepherd, who 
owns nearly nine per cent 

Newcastle said that any bid 
would not be “significantly in 
excess" of llOp per share; yes- 
terday's closing price was 
99p. A bid of llOp would value 
the club at about £160 m, of 
which Hall would net more 
than £90 m. Shepherd would 
pocket Just over £12 m. 

But smaller shareholders 
will not be as lucky. The 


shares floated at I35p in April 
of 1997. so eveiy £100 invested 
at the float will net just over 
£81 if the deal goes through at 
llOp per share. 

Newcastle said that no offer 
will come until the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
rules on BSkyB's bid for Man- 
chester United, which It must 
do by March 12, aithmigh few 
in the City see the MMC 
blocking that deaL 

Most observers in the City 
see the top Premiership clubs 
falling into the hands of big 
media groups. “That is ulti- 
mately what will happen to 
the top 10 football dubs in 
England," said one. Already 
Arsenal have held talks with 
Carlton Communications, 
and the Celtic chairman Fer- 
gus McCann has made no 
secret ofhis desire to shed his 
50 per cent stake. Kenny Dalg- 
lish and his consortium are 
attempting to take over the 
Glasgow dub but many ana- 
lysts believe they will fall to a 
media group with larger 
' pockets. 

Although Newcastle are 
fairly far down the list of at- 
tractive dubs, they are an 
easier nut to crack, since 
mare than 65 per cent of the 
shares are concentrated in 
the hands of two men. 

Sources suggest Shepherd 
would like to remain as part 
of any reconstructed board — 
and may make that a condi- 
tion of sale — but that Hall 
has teen keen to relinquish 
his shareholding. 

Shepherd, however, is an- 
noyed at the media specula- 
tion because of Its unpredict- 
able effect on the share price; 
this led to Newcastle United 
pic being forced to issue yes- 
terday’s statement. 


Platt set to take over as 
coach at ailing Sampdoria 


D avid platt will be- 1 
come the youngest coach , 
in Serie A if he takes over at j 
Sampdoria at the end of the 1 
week, as predicted by Italian 
newspaper reports. 

The 32-vear-old Platt, who 
played in Italy for Sampdoria. 
Bari and Juventus, is ex- 
pected to work out the details 
of his contract this week 
when he returns from Hong 
Kong, where he is with Eng- 
land's Under-16 aide. 

The former England cap- . 
tain, who retired as a player i 
over the summer following a \ 
14-year career, scored 176 
goals in 505 matches, includ- 
ing 62 caps and 27 interna- 
tional goals, also had spells at 
Crewe, Aston Villa and 
Arsenal. 

Sampdoria sacked their 
coach Luciano Spalletti 
following a 5-2 defeat at Lazio , 
on Sunday, which dropped 
the club into 14th place in the 
18-team league, one point 
above the relegation zone. 

Platt, who won the Italian 
Cup in his days at Sampdoria. 


has made no secret of his de- 
sire to try his hand at man- 
agement and has travelled the 
world since his retirement 
picking up experience about 
coaching in different 
countries and has been help- 
ing out Howard Wilkinson at 
the FA with England's youth 
and schoolboy teams. 

Ray Wilkins, another Eng- 
land international who also 
enjoyed a successful spell in 
Italy, said: “If he is looking to 
go into management, and if 
they want him. I couldn't 
think of a better place to start. 
Sampdoria have had their 
problems but they still have 
some very talented players." 

Wilkins said that the man- 
ager’s job in Italy was very 
different from a similar post 
in England, with very little 
paperwork. "The manager 
finishes at the same time as 
the players. There isn't the 
office work you have here," 
Wilkins said. “The manager's 
job is on the training flrid and 
1 think that’s where everyone 
wants to be. with the lads." 
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picked up the same prize after 
winning only bronze in the 
showjumping at that year’s 
Rome Olympics. The 
following year Stirling Moss 
won the public’s vote after fin- 
ishing third In the Formula 
One world championship. 

In 1975 the grey, improbable 
figure of David Steele was cho- 
sen for his courage underfire 

from Jeff Thomson and Den- 
nis Lillee. In 1986 It was the 
turn of Nigel Mansell, who had 
come second in the world 
championsh ip. So did Damon 
HID. in 1994, and he too lifted 
the BBC's mounted replica 
camera. Last year the prize 
went to Greg Rusedski, for 
shuffling into sixth place in 
the world tennis rankings by 
virtue ofhis appearance in the 
US Open final. 


Damon's Esther Graham, 
twice world champion in the 
Sixties, was never a winner 
with Auntie and nor was Jim 
Clark, also a douhle champ ion 
who, according to Ayrton 
Senna, was the greatest driver 
ofthemalL 

Lester Piggott, for all his 

winners, discovered that his 
Long, lined foce was not cam- 
era friendly and George Best, 
not only the greatest foot- 
baiter to emerge from these 
islands but also the biggest 
British personality from any 
sport (he won medals too), 
foiled to get the public's nod. 

Clearlyit is not necessary to 
be an outstanding champion 
to carry off the British 
people’s hearts, even In these 
days of Increased profession- 
alism and sponsorship. There 


Is nothing wrong with this; In 
foot, it Is rather reassuring. 
But we cannot have it both 
ways. 

We cannot be a sentimental, 
"Ah hut didn't he do well” 
sort of people and at the same 
time enjoy that fierce, vicari- 
ous form of expression and 
identity that other; often 
younger countries, demand 
from their sports stars. 

In my book Sunday night's 
prize should have gone to the 
Welshman Iwan Thomas, who 
not only beat Michael Johnson 
but also won three gold med- 
als in six weeks at major 
champio nships during the 
s umme r Falling that It should 
have been won by Denise 
Lewis, the European and Com- 
monwealth gold medallist. 

The pair were named-Sports- 


man and Sportswoman of the 
Year by the Sports Writers' 
Association of Great Britain 
on Monday evening, when 
Owen was voted top interna- 
tional newcomer. 


» Jft fHILE-on the subject 
1 #1 # of Owenthere was a 
If \f carious interview 
V V with Glenn Hod die 

yesterday. The vtngfanri man- 
ager claimed that in the World 
CupheprotedDedhimfromthe 
pressures that threatened to 
destroy Brazes Ronaldo. 

"There was no way . I was 
evergoing to put him in 
straight away. Just howto In- 
troduce him was always going 
to be a delicate matter. What 
would have happened ifhehad 
played and gone the first two 
games without scoring? 


“The pressure would have 
built up and it would have 
been a terrible burden for 
Mm. Maybe I would have been 
forced to take him oat of the - 
side and, if it had happened 
that way, itmightbsve 

scarred him for a long time." 

Really? This sounds like an 
attempt by Hodcfle to explain 
away his failure to recognise 

the extent of Owen's preco- 

. pious talents, or bl$ cave-in to 
Alan Shearer, who really 
wanted Teddy Sherfngham 
alongside him. - 

TtnrMlf> should fcnnw that ma- 
turity is not necessarily age- 
related. Owen, just 19 bat 
Messed with strong family sup- 
port, is muchmore grown-up 
than the Pgll la rinucnig np and . 
Merson. who are almost old 
enough to be his Esther. 


Michael Walker 


W E have just reached 
the halfway mark but 
it will be near-impos- 
sible for Sunderland Cans to 
accept anything but auto- 
matic promotion now. Last 
night, registering their 15th 
win in 23 League games. Peter 


Reid’s team moved 10 points 
dear as they dismissed the 
meagre challenge of Crystal 
Palace, one of last season's 
relegated Premiership sides. 

Palace may have been one of 
the fended clubs but they are 
closer to the bottom this morn- 
ing than the top. Terry Vena- 
bles and Terry Fenwick have a 
serious job on their hands. 


Quinn strikes new Roker deal 


N IALL QUINN yesterday 
signed a new 3'A-year 


I x signed a new 3'A-year 
deal at Snnderland that 
will keep the Republic of 
Ireland striker on Wear- 
side until the summer of 
2002. writes Michael 
Walker. 

He has scored nine times 
in the last 11 games and 
Peter Reid was anxious to 
hang on to the 32-year-old 
Irishman, for whom he 


paid a then dab record fee 
of £1.3 million to Manches- 
ter City In August 1996. 

Before last night’s game 
with Crystal Palace, Quinn 
said: "I’m delighted that 
Peter Reid and the board 
see fit, that in restoring the 
club to its rightful place, 
they think 1 am a key part 
of it 

"It Is a great thrill and an 
honour." 


FA Cup, second round replay 

Rushden & Diamonds 4 Doncaster Rovers 2 

West hits the target twice as 
Diamonds polish off Rovers 


Martin Scott's 33rd minute 
penalty and Danny Dlchlo's 
toe-poke two minutes from 
the end were enough to se- 
cure another victory for Sun- 
derland and send Palace back 
home pointless for the 8th 
time in 11 away games. 

Palace had not won for over 
a month — ironically, given 
his possible transfer. Matt 
Jansen had scored the deci- 
sive goal — and they appeared 
to have suffered the worst of 
starts when Niall Quinn found 
the net after only eight min- 
utes. Quinn, however, was 
ruled nffigirip , a decision that 
riled the crowd. Judging by 
the next tew Sunderland tack- 
les, the players were similarly 
annoyed and unsurprisingly 
one from each side — Andy 
Melville and Jamie Smith for 
the visitors — were booked as 
the game threatened to turn 
into a fight 

After that though, play 
broke out Quinn missing a 


Results 


TT/fGuardian O INTERACTIVE 


Trevor Hayfett 

T HE glamour prize of a 
home tie with Leeds 
United was Rushden & Da- 
monds reward last night at 
the end of a furious replay 
that had more than Its fair 
share or drama and spice. 

It is the first time the up- 
wardly mobile Diamonds, a 
Conference outfit for only 
three seasons, have appeared 
at the third-round stage. It be- 
came a stroll for them at the 
end having worn down Don- 
caster’s stubborn 10 men and 
three second-half goals gave 
them a decisive, even {latter- 
infr victory. 

It all went horribly wrong 
for Doncaster in the first seven 
minutes, finding themselves a 
man short and then a goal 
down in rapid succession. 

Mark Hume went in with 
both feet on Darren Bradshaw 
leaving the referee Steve 
Mathieson with no option but 
to show him the red card. 

Almost immediately Doncas- 
ter survived a further threat as 
Darren Collins fired over but 
when Carl Hegga raided down 
the left, the visitors found 
themselves deeper m trouble 
as they could only dear a dis- 
appointing cross straight back 
to his feet As Heggs attempted 
to go round Duane Beckett, he 


was brought down and John 
Hamster scored the penalty. 

Another Heggs opening, 
blocked by Andy Woods, kept 
the home crowd 'in good 
voice, but having ridden the 
storm Doncaster began to res- 
pond impressively and 
pushed back Rushden with a 
number of sweeping moves. 

From a free-kick on 18 min- 
utes Steve Nicol sent the ball 
into the area on the volley. His 
attempt was going wide but 
Colin Sutherland brought it 
under control and steered wide 
of Mark Gayle. 

The Yorkshire dub contin- 
ued in the same lively fashion 
at the start of the second half 
and Gayle was almost caught 
out by a snap Tommy Wright 
attempt which struck the out- 
side of foe post. However grad- 
ually Rushden took control. 

Just past the hour Colin 
West headed home a deep 
cross and later took advantage 
of an under-hit Nkttl pass to 
make, it 4-L In between Jon 
Brady had hit a header be- 
yond Andy Woods altho ugh 
Doncaster bad the last word 
through Noureddine Maamria. 

B mMiw a Diam naite (4-4-3]: Gayle: 
Wooding. Bradshaw. Woiburion. 
Undarwowfc Brady. Honatwr. Buttorwofth. 
Heggs, Wtat Collins. 

Domuwlor Refers (4-4-2): Woods: 
Warren, Nlcol. Sutherland. MantnW: 
BadkaB, Penney. Goodwin. Wright; Hama, 
KULwotf. 

Ih fase 8 Mofflleson (StO Cta urt). 


Football 
FA CUP 

Second-round replays 

Bristol Run (1) ■ BMW [0] O 

Zabek 9 5433 

Shore 53. SI 

CurMon S3 

Roberta 77 

(Brutal Hvre away to Rotherham) 

Layla* Orta* (1] 2 KtoaMaMaa (0) 1 
wnischaerts 19 HoWBan 74 

Slmbe 46 3JB2 

(L Orient away to Souttoort] 

Myrow* (2) • Wye— ha (0) a 

Wotton 27 (pen) Road 71 

Hnuhcoto 39 CarraU 90 (pen) 

Sweeney 83 4804 

(Plymouth noma to Derby) 

RM iM im i (11 4 nuchdwo (0) O 

Gamer 39 3.424 

Berry 47 
Glover 53 
R Scott S6 

(Rotherham home to Bristol Rvrs) 

R A Dtnonda (1) 4 Don ta g tar (1)1 
Hamshw 6 (pen) Sutherland 17 

west S3. 84 Maamria 83 

Brady 08 5864 

(R & Diamonds home to Leeds) 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

■ m J w Lm i I (1) 9 Crystal Pataea (0) O 

Scon 33 (fcwfi) swrro 

□WHO 88 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Third Knion 

lUn eni m matr fO) O Hr» dM q(0) 1 
333 SWttflSI 

UMMKUKB Barrow 0 SaiBhpo/t 0. 
UMBOND lIHMIUff- R wrS o - Mrlg l om 
Guoetey Q vAilDy Tn 3; Runcorn i Lancas- 
ter S- PreoMenVa Cv Second roondi 
RnitpMio.fi AKrlnoMM v Leigh RM — 
waterlogged pitch. 

RYMAM LXMMK rv — lu . DRMom 
Peitmoiedi Bromley v Sr Albena — 
waiar logged pitch. Saaoad DMetom 
Lalgmon Tn 4 Mortow Z Poatpooo* Bert- 
steea Am * VAvanhoe Tn; Bartuna « u*t 
PuHca. 

M-W TRAINS LSAOUR: Capt Pint 
raw* Mom try 0 Atherton COM 1. 
Second raoot Qloasop NE 8 Cheadla Tn 
2 . 

•cRRu/nx omer uuuawti p. «i»r 
DMdM PootpowoM Wastbuiy UW v 
Bachweii urn 

POMTINS LRAOUEi Pfntt DtrMPW 

Grimsby 2 West Brtxn 2. S oooad Kv i 


I difficult chance from six 
yards on the half-hour but 
three minutes later Sunder- 
land obtained the break- 
through they just about de- 
served. 

Lee Clark, pushing forward 
as he had done from the first 
whistle, collected a Quinn 
flick-on and was bearing 
down on Kevin Miller until 
upended from behind by 
Andy Linigban. The penalty 
was converted in emphatic 
style by the full-back Scott. 

Looked at pedantically, the 
36-year-old Linigban was 
lucky not to be sent off but the 
big man's continued presence 
helped Palace retain their 
shape and ensure no farther 
Sunderland attacks before 
half-time. 

After the Interval the south 
Londoners actually created a 
first opening of their own, 
Clinton Morrison escaping 
down the right and crossing 
dangerously. Sadly for Palace, 


Won Bradford C 2 Lincoln 1; Scar- 
borough 1 Bla Mpool 1 . 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION. 
FtM DtnMo.il Bournemouth 1 Cfiateaa 2 
OPR 2 Tottenham 0. 

FRENCH UtAGlHh Matt 4 Basttft ft Au*r 
orre 3 Bordeaux 1. 

GERMAN LEAOm Hertha Berlin 1 SC 
Fratbwg 0. 

DUTCH CUP. Second nmok Excels lor 
Ratio retain 0 PSV Eindhoven 5. 

Rugby League 

nmaniATIOHAL. Scotland Students 12 
France Students 24. 

American Football 

HNi Son Francteoo 36 Detroit 13. 

Chess 

OXFORD GRANDMASTERS. Round 

Oom Az S Pederson (Den) <i J Raareon 
(Scot). ■> Hodgson v J Nunn, j H e ct or (Sure) 
v E Sutovsky (ter). E Gausrit Nor) v P 
Wells, M Tumor v N McDonald ad drawn. 
B. C Crouch 1 C McNab (Scori ft S Anaetl 1 
E Hnrmamaon (Swe) ft A Barsov (Uzb) X A 
Bumrrmrscale %. R Burnett iuS) 3 8 WH- 
HB1IB 1; T WBl) S, K Alftefl X Room! Twdr 
A. PMenren 0 Hodgson 1: Nunn 1 Hector 
ft others drawn. It Summsrgcsta 1 Bur- 
nett 0: othara drawn. Loadoidt Ar Hodg- 
son. Nunn TX EL crouch. Ansall. WiOama. 
Summorscale OS. 


(7A6 unless stated) 

Football 

mcMunmn 

Chateau (9.0). 


FK 


Inverness CT r AUoa. 

FA VMGi TMm round! P owers UW v 
Dtao Tn (7.30): BodUngton Tor v Mtch- 
loouai Sports (7 SO). 



Hockey 


“HIT (Buenos Aires) Argentina 0 Aus- 
tralia 2 . 

ASIAN GAMES (Bong hob): Wmoeni 
CWna 1 Japan Z Indte 6 Kazakhstan 1; 
ThaHand 1 UdnidsUnS. 

Ice Hockey 

MMj Montreal 2 Phoenix Z lot);. NY 
Hungers 5 Calgary 2. Colorado 0 SI Louis 
0 («). 

Snooker 

mSN OFW (DubUn): IVsl roondi J W- 
eMa (Eng) bt R CSubivan (gng) 6-*; J 
Parrou (Eng) bt D Dale (Woles) S-L H 
Coach (Engl M A Ratridaia (Can) 6-1. A 
McManus (Scot) M D Harold (Eng) 5-4, B 
Sneddon (scot) Ol A HamlXon (Eng) 6-4; R 
Han dry [Scot) IK J Pony (fing) W; M 
Warns (Wales) bt L Waster (wales) 6-3; 
F ite m s. (Eng) u S Davis (Eng) 8-4: T 
Diego (Mortal M K Broughton (Eng) 6-4; Q 
Dot* (Scot) be U King lEns) 5-4-. & Lee 
(Eng) bt O HSxrn (Aus) 5-ft B J aase (Eng) 
btNBond (Eng) 6-1. 

Table Tennis 

WROFIAM mors LEAGUE (Molden- 
hoad)> Find Dhfciviu Ba ls a) A Ca Rep 
1 (Eng RW): ■ S**d W T Pavofta ffl-lfl. 
21-ift A Pony teat to P Kastssf SB-aa, 
16-21. 15-21; C Fran bt J PLscny 21-17. 
21-12, ‘ ' ' 


Aston Vita • LateHter (7A); Leeds <r 
BJackbum (2.0): Darby v Everton (7 JO). 
Fbet DhWem Bolton v Man C (7S); Burn- 
tey v Tran mam (7.16); Port vale v Coven- 
try (7.0): Middieabrough v OKhrem (7m. 
Second DMMon; Shrewanury v York 
(7 A); Stockport v NswcasSe (7S): Rother- 
ham v Wruxtiam (2JJ). TBSrd DMsiear 
CarHste v HatUax (2.0); Cttestar v Scun- 
thotpa (J.® Darlington v Hull (ZS, Durham' 
q; Hartlepool v Rochdale tun. Pm. 
t wed s ClwMtlWd V Vtatedl). 


Ml 




Battle of the Niall . Sunderland's Quinn wins an aerial duel with Crystal Palace’s Andy Linigfnm at th&Stadiom of Light last night ls smith 

* . si r • | ’ I. '.(r'.'i. . -• 
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first Division: Sunderiand 2 Crystal Palace 0 

Scott on the spot as El Tel hell continues 


meeting the centre at pace as 
he made a late burst into the 
box, Simon Rodger could 
manage only the most hur- 
ried of shots and Thomas Sor- 
ensen was. able to save 
comfortably. 

Nevertheless, it at least 
gave Palace’s paltry support 
— the lowest by for seen on 
Wears ide (Ms season — some- 
thing to cheer and slowly 
Terry Venables’ side gained a 
toehold on the match. 

In the 67th minute Soren- 
sen was required tp make a 
stop of slightly greater diffi- 
culty from Lee Bradbury yet 
Sunderiand were also creat- 
ing and Clark and Martin 
Smith both had useful long- 
range efforts. 

lileid oc t and (4-4-2): Soronswu MaJdo. 
Melville. Butler, Scon: Smith (Gray. 
TDmin). McCann (WlltUurtt. S3). Ran. Clartc 
Orion (DlcWo, 85). Bridges. 

Cryetri PriWe (5 -3-2): Miller; Smith. 
Llnlghan. Burton, Crowe, Amsalem 
(Turner. 71): Poster. Mulllne, Rodger; 
Bradbury, Morrison. 

Be lereea M Pike (&NnwHn-Fumesa). 


Fixtures 


Gillespie . . . unsettled 

Gillespie 
first to 
sign for 
Kidd 


Michael Walker 


K eith gillespbe, the 

Newcastle United 
winger, last night be- 
came Brian Kidd's first sign- 
ing at Blackburn Rovers 
when he swapped St James’ 
Park for Ewood Park for £2.35 

min I nn 

Kidd is interested in two 
other strikers. Matt Jansen of 
Crystal Palace was in talks 
with him last night but 
Barnsley were holding out for 
£15 million for Ashley Ward. 
Blackburn offered £4 million. 

Gillespie has signed a 4>&- 
year contract and his depar- 
ture leaves room for Ruud 
Gullit to Import the French 
international Ibrahim Ba 
from Milan. That £3.5 milli on 
transfer Is likely to be con- 
cluded by the end of foe week. 

Gillespie, who passed a 
medical yesterday morning 
despite having broken a toe in 
his last game for Newcastle at 
Middlesbrough 10 days ago. 
has been unsettled at St 
James’ Park since before the 
season because of the Newcas- 
tle chief executive Freddie 
Fletcher’s insistence that Gil- 
lespie's career was in jeopar- 
dy because of injury. 

That led to Newcastle’s at- 
tempt to sell Gillespie to Mid- 
dlesbrough In August. Yet de- 
spite foe clubs agreeing a 
£3.&-mIUion transfer and Boro 
announcing the deaL Gilles- 
pie foiled the medicaL 
Kidd was in charge of the 
Manchester United youth 
team when Gillespie was a 
teenager at Old Trafford. “It 
was a massive influence that 
Brian Kidd was manager and 
HI definitely say it was the 
biggest foctar in me coming 
here," the irishman said. 

Kidd said; Tm delighted 
he’s joined us because players 
like Keith are a dying breed. 
It's extremely hard to find 
players in that position any 
more and I’m convinced he 
will become a firm favourite 
with the fans. 

"Ironically I believe I may 
have inadvertently i n stigated 
Keith's move to Newcastle* In 
the first place. We were play- 
ing against Newcastle and he 
scored a cracking goal As we 
walked along the touchline 
with Kevin Keegan at the end 
of the match I remember tell- 
ing him he could be the best 
of the batch of young players 
coming through the ranks. 

“I think it stuck in his mind 
and, when Alex Ferguson 
went to sign Andy Cole, 
Kevin used it to bis advan- 
tage. The deal would not 
have been done without his 
involvement” 

• Brian McClair. the former 
Scotland and Manchester 
United midfielder, could 
make his final appearance for 
Motherwell tonight before be- 
coming Kidd's assistant 


Waddle joins 

Wednesday 

backroom 

^kHRIS WADDLE, whose 
wfirst taste of management 
ended in the sack at Burnley 
last June, has joined the 
poaching staff at Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

The former England inter- 
national, who won the Foot- 
baller of the Year award 
while with Wednesday during 
the early Nineties, has been 
training at Hillsborough 
since ending a brief playing 
stint at Third Division 
Torquay. 

increased Oil Recovery Ltd, 
the owners . of Hartlepool 
United, want to appoint the 
former Walsall manager Jan 
Sorensen as chief executive. . 

Sorensen's fellow Dane 
Marten Olsen has hlampd 
Frank and Ronald de Boer, 
who have been linked with 

Arsenal, for bis sacking on 
Saturday as Ajax’s coach. 

Olsen said the contract dis- 
pute between the club and the 
Dutch international twins,' 
who went on strike earlier 
this season when the dub 
refused to release them, had 
“destroyed . ' the team's 
dynamic". 

Bournemouth have made a 
trading profit of more than 
£200,000 two years after befog 
oh* the brink of bankruptcy. 

Leyton Orient's chairman 
Barry Hearn has been given 
the task of Investigating a pro- 
posal by foe Football League to 
introduce wage-capping at 
Third Division dubs. 
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Defeat in Adelaide 
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On his own . . . the England captain Alec Stewart, unbeaten cm 63, makes his way through the celebrations after Australia won the Test to retain the Ashes yesterday graham moors 


Australia v England: third Test, fifth day 


Ashes to ashes, England to dust 


Mike Selvey sees the last vestiges of hope 
vanish in another batting collapse in Adelaide 


T HERE was to be no 
resurrection. Austra- 
lia retained the Ashes 
at four minutes past 
two on a sparkling Adelaide 
afternoon when Peter Such, a ' 
No. u batsman only because 
there Is no No. 12, was leg-be- 
fore wicket to Glenn 
McGrath, a contest roughly 
equivalent to Tiger Woods . 
playing Bill Clinton level — 
or Australia playing England 
at cricket 

Mark Taylor’s team seem 
an their way to a record 
equalling six Ashes series in 
a row and the prospect of 
them making it seven in two 
years’ time Is overwhelming. 

The end was swift and ut- 
terly without mercy. Needing 
to bat all day to keep Ashes 
hppes alive. England almos t 
made it to lunch lor the soli- 
tary loss of Mark Rampra- 
kash. Almost 

The second new ball, taken 
10 minutes before the inter- 
val, was the chosen instru- 
ment of execution. In its third 
over, with the lunch tahle just 
three balls away, John Craw- 
ley lost his concentration, 
banging first his bat and then 
his head as a wide delivery 
was steered to second slip. 
The rest would have been 
missed by even a moderately 
zealous hospitality box diner. 

Graeme Hick, at No. 8 came, 
tried to squeeze his first deliv- 
ery square to the offside and 
succeeded only in offering a 
catch to fourth slip. The bats- 
man stood his ground, hoping 


the ball had been hit on the 
half-volley: the umpire's deci- 
sion, made after mutual con- 
sultation on the field but with- 
out recourse to the hapless 
third umpire, was spot on. 

Eleven times now this cal- 
endar year, an England bats- 
man has gone to the crease 
and not survived a single balL 

Darren Gough, Alan MuHal- 
]y, who Anally got cff the 
mark in the series albeit with 
an inept edge over the heads 
of the slips, and Such then 
lasted 16 more deliveries. It 
left Alec Stewart, the England 
captain, unbeaten on 63, a 
welcome If frenetic ami not , 
entirely convincing innings 
after a disastrous personal 
series, and only his seventh 
half-century in 44 innings 
against Australia. 

Against reason all the 
spoils yesterday were to the 
seamers. The last five wickets 
had fatten for 16 runs in 29 
balls, four of them to 
McGrath. Of the other 
bowlers, Damien Fleming 
took three for 56, including 
the ball of the series — a stun- 
ning, late in-dipping yorker 
that uprooted Ramprakash’s 
leg stump after a stay of more 
than three hours had brought 
him 57 — and Colin Miller, 
the journeyman jack of all 
trades still goggle-eyed at the 
unexpected thrill of being 
part of the Australian suc- 
cess, managed three for 57. 

Stuart MacGiU, the leg- 
spinner increasingly seen as 
Shane Warne's successor 


rather than his understudy, 
ripped the ball hugely, was 
expected to reap huge divi- 
dends and faile d to take a 
single wicket The two may 
yet play together, however, 
for Taylor did not dismiss oat 
of band the prospect of than 
both turning out in the final 
Test on the spinners* paradise 
in Sydney. 

There are no more gags, no 
more jokes to be made about 
England collapses. It is be-, 
yond that now. There are 
those, including the England 
captain, who say that the mal- 
aise in the side is not down to 
whether tafi-endere of doubt- 
ful pedigree score runs, and 
to an extent they are right. In 
this match, for example, the 
toss, won by Australia, was, 
as Taylor admitted, a huge ad- 
vantage, allowing them to bat 
first in fttmace heat, on a first 
day pitch devoid of pace or 
bounce, with the prospect of 
deterioration over the match. 
Once they got a total (and 
such was the adnifrab l e effort 
of the England bowlers that it 
was little more than par for 
the course) England were at 
ways under the cosh. 

But the. collapses are a 
symptom of the general mind- 
set of the team as a whole: 
certainly Taylor thinks so. "1 
have to say I think they are 
inHm|flptr»d gown the order,” 
he said in his post-match eu- 
phoria. ‘T think that Nasser 
Hussain and Mark Rampra- 
kash have batted against os 
as well as any Englishmen in 
the last 10 years or so. But 
those wickets at the end are a 
bonus. 

•*We have a mental edge 
which comes in part from our 


performances in the last de- 
cade and it shows down the 
order with the respective tails 
where we can be five for 250 
and still make 400 while Eng- 
land can still reach five for 
250 but are all out for 275. It is i 
a big difference. We seem to ! 
be able to get those extra 150 
runs from somewhere. 

’ In this game, for example, 
Glenn McGrath and Justin 
T .anger put on 37 for the last 
wicket and you cannot tdl me 
that McGrath is a better bats- 


Scoreboard 


*MJ Stater c8ta«anbHBa<8ay — _ 17 

M A Taylor c Husaaln b Sirfi — , H 

■JUjnflrnoloUt - 17» 

liewbugfr c&PSoch — 7 

S R Waugh c Hide b Goagh M 

R Tftintktg a HfcK b Sough * 

fl A Hotly c Rmupmfccsh bHudlsy . 13 

D W Floating !bw b Haadlay — 13 

SCO MaSSPI b Such O 

CRUHorlbubHoadtey 11 

G D McGrath e Stewart b Qough lO 

Ertrw (IbC. nbis>. 13 

Total (1&S ovarii) 331 

PM ofarfahataSB, MO.1SO.aW. 274. 
311.338.338, 354 

■a Ma p Gough 29.5-4-103-3; MufUKy 
23-5-53-0; Koadtoy 23-T-37-4; 3 IK* 
38-848-3; Ramprakaah 9-1-27-0. 


M A Butchar ibw b Minor 

M A AKwnonc Taylor bMacGlll * 

N Kuaaain not out 8 

*fA J Smart cStatarb Ml Her i 

M R Ramprakash c M E Waugh 

b McGrath 3' 

J P Crawley b McGrath __ i 

G A hflek c Taylor b MacQifl I 

D W Headay bur b UbcGU _ t 

D Gough c Haahr b UacGfll — 

AD Mummy b Homing I 

PM Such b Flouring ______ I 

Extras tbi, no, wi.nh5) it 

Total (835 wars) 3* 

Mo«wlefeatmTfl.B3,S4.1B7 I 1BS. 210. 
210,223.227. 

■ aiMa p McGrath 18-4-48-2; Renting 
1BJS-2-34-2; Muter B-B-71-2: MacGIU 
23-6-53-4; M E Waugh 3-0-17-0. 


man than Dean Headley, Dar- 
ren Gough, Alan Medially or 
Peter Such.” 

Maybe, though, he has 
more appetite and maybe, too, 
more thought has been given 
as to bow, for example, to ma- 
nipulate the Strike. En gland : 
need to ask themselves ques- j 
tions: why did Ramprakash ; 
take a single off the first trail 
of an over in Perth to expose j 
MullaUy; why did Hussain do ! 
the game thing in the first in- 
nings in Adelaide and why 


*M A Taytor Ibw b Such 

M J Shuar ibw b Gough 

J LLangsrc Sub b Such , 

M E Waugh not out _______ 

S R Waugh c Hfcfc b Hoadtoy _ 

RT Porting b Gough 

11 A Hasty not out — ..... .... ... 

Extras pbia.srt.obB) 


Total (tor fi doc. Mows) 378 

1M adart ch st a oaateS4. 188,213.229. 
288. 

BM ■othaa D W Flouting, C R Motor. 8 C 
G MacGIO. G 0 McGrath. 

■aMttap Gough 22-2-73-2; HuBxtiy 
18-6-13-0; Haadtay 18-1-78-1: Such 
29-6-68-2: Ramprakash 12-1-27-0; Hick 
1444 


M A Butchar c Hasty b Flaming. 13 

j M A Attorn* c M E Waugh b Minor .... a 

N ttossoln Rm b Itnior 41 

I m P R atimraka sh b n a mi ng — . 87 

DWHeadayc ME waugh DS«iln-__ 3 

TAJ Stewart not od S3 

I JPCrawtaycMEWauspib McGrath- 13 

G A Hick c panting b McGrath o 

i □ Gough cHaaiyb McGrath 3 

I A D Multeity cHoalyb naming 4 

PM Sucn fbw 6 McGrath o 

Extras (b7, ibB. nbM) 30 

Total (89oveca)__ *37 

M of udakatn 27. 31. 120, 122 W3.221, , 
221,231.238. 

■suhp McGrath 17-0-50-4; Fleming 
2V-WB-5: Miter 24-1-67-31 MacGBI 
25-7-55-tt S R Waugh 2-V6-0. 

Uaas fc a m S J Davta ana 3 A Buchnor. 
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Short on joy 
and not a 
scapegoat 
to be found 


did Stewart himself take an 
easy single from tbe third ball 
of an over leaving the rest 
also to Mullally. A malaise is 
a cumulative thing 

Stewart for his part looked 
devastated after the match, 
his voice wavering as he 
faced, with considerable dig- 
nity, the post-match grilling. 
He is a proud man and wore 
Mg England cap rather than a 
sponsor’s baseball hat. But he 
now knows his hopes of 
Ashes success were little 
more than pipe dreams. 
“Australia has learned how to 
win,” he said. “If tbe going 
gets tough, they know how to 
hang in and come out the 
other side. Td like to think 
that my players are not in- 
timidated. But if they are out- 
bowled, and I think our bowl- 
ing has been pretty good if 
without luckr outbatted and 
outfielded, then It is not very 
easy to win. 

“I do not think that En glish 
cricket has got worse but that 
the other sides have acceler- 
ated past us. We stm produce 
good cricketers and last sum- 
mer you saw a good England 
side. I am responsible for the 
team. If it goes well TH get the 
pats on the back knowing in 
get the flak when we do badly. 
Well. I can take criticism pro- 
vided it is constructive and 
fair. 

“This hurts, though. I can 
tell you. There are a lot of dis- 
appointed players in tbe 
dressing-room but we have 
got to keep our heads up. And 
I have to apologise to every- 
one at home. But we have 
worked really hard out here. I 
want people to know that, and 
that wont stop.” 


liatthew Engel 

saysGoochism 
has proved worse 
thanGowerism 


T HERE are moments — 
and losing the Ashes 
this badly is about as 
blatant an example ns 
one can get in peacetime — 
when what is required is a 
useless sacrifice. But as the 
urn goes metaphorically 
smith yet again, there is on 
extra crisis. We have a 
National Scapegoat Shortage. 

The England team have had 
every beck-up imaginable. No 
expense has been spared: n 
specialist bowling roach; a fit- 
ness coordinator; a psycholo- 
gist; a leg-spin expert. These 
days there arc so many people 
od tour wearing England gear 
you have no idea whether you 
have just spotted the latest 
dressing-room guru or a char- 
tered accountant nn a pack- 
age holiday from Kettering 
But which of them gets the 
blame? The captain? The 
coach? Tbe manager? The 
journalists who whistled to 
keep their spirits up in ad- 
vance and dared to predict 
that England might not do all 
that badly? There Is no obvi- 
ous candidate to be singled 
out and turned in to a turnip 
by the Sun. 

The Great Ashes Disaster 
has been enacted six times in 
less than 10 years. The dia- 
logue changes but the plat 
remains the same. English 
cricket has resorted to vari- 
ous panic measures — some 
well-judged, some not — but 
nothing has happened. Any- 
one who has a glib explana- 
tion is almost certainly 
wrong. And some of us are 
starting to run out of working 
hypotheses. Perhaps a con- 
signment should be air- 
freighted out of Heathrow. 

Something Mark Taylor 
said struck a chord, though. 
Asked yesterday IT he had 
achieved all his ambitions, be 
said be bad done that a long 
time ago — and certainly 
when he won a series In Paki- 
stan. “I'm only playing be- 
cause I really enjoy it” 

Enjoy? Enjoy? What’s this 
word, enjoy? The England 
team wear the washed-out ex- 
pressions of a platoon that 
has just fought in the Flan- 
ders mud rather than one 
playing a wonderful game on 
a beautiful cricket field in a 
terrific country. But they did 
not look much different be- 
fore they started. England 
cricket tours seem entirely 
joyless now. 

The great battle for tbe soul 
of the English game was 
fought a decade ago between 
Goochism and Gowerism. The 
Gowerlsts held that cricket 
was to be relished and sa- 
voured; you turned up and 
did your best and, if you lost, 
you lost Then you went out 
and enjoyed yourself doing 
something else. Gowerism 
was discredited the day the 
players on the Gower-led tour 
of the West Indies were photo- 


graphed cheerily windsurfing 
in Barlvidus tbe day alter 
being crushed in a Test 
match. 

The Gooch Ls is believe that 
success stems from the work 
ethic. As the old New York 
joke gues: "How do 1 get to 
Carnegie Hall?" “Practice.'’ 
Graham Gooch is m pleasant 
and liumnrnus man who sub 
merged his personality, on 
the field and off it, behind 
u mask of impassivity On 
this tour it Is not merely 
Goochism that has been in 
the ascendant but the nmn 
himself. 

He is Hie tour manager and 
an unusually pro- active one. 
Furthermore Alec Stewart is 
the captain, and the Stewart 
family have been the leading 
exponents of Goochism This 
run of Ashes disasters has 
been going on so long that we 
nrr now into a second genera- 
tion: on the 1&J0-9I tour tAus- 
tralia 3, England ft) Gooch 
was the captain .ind Alec's 
dnd Micky the manager. 

Stewart jnr yesterday Wits 
very clear: “U'e’ve been work- 
ing very, very- hard out here. I 
always say that, if you put in 
all the preparation you can, 
you've got n chance to do 
something." Travelling and 
playing days aside, England 
have hud three days off un 
this lour, two of them created 
by the early finish to the 
Perth Test: and on one of 
those half the players, who 
presumably know what Im- 
presses the management, 
headed for the nets anyway. 

Well it isn’t working bril- 
liantly. Maylie it would help if 
England lightened up and re- 
discovered a little enjoyment 
and a little of their own crick- 
eting individuality and self- 
expression. Success in cricket 
comes from relaxed concen- 
tration. But England play as 
though they are walking a 
tightrope across Niagara 
Falls. Victory is always likely 
to be elusive against a team 
as confident as Australia. But 
England seem too terrified of 
failure to have a chance of 
success. 

This team is not as bad as 
the results suggest. But try ar- 
guing that in Adelaide today. 
The Ashes have gone for this 
millennium; right now it 
seems we will be damn lucky 
to win them back any time in 
the next one. Windsurfing, 
anyone? 



Mark of greatness . . . Taylor 
enjoys the victory 


Graveney musters no excuse I Warne ready to testify against Salim 


D avid graveney. the 
chair man of selectors, 
admitted yesterday 
that England have failed to 
match Australia and con ceded 
that, were it not for the inter- 
vention of the weather on the 
last day of the first Test, they 
would be 3-0 down. 

"We have not played to our 
capability since we arrived,” 
he added.' "We had to make 
sure we posted the right 
scores in the first inning s and 


caught as well as Australia. 
We have fallen down and it is 
very disappointing for me 
a nA the senior players who 
have bad this experfraace on a 
n nmh flr nf occasions." 

Graveney reckons Eng- 
land’s problems began in the 
first Test, when Australia 
recovered from 106 for four. 
He highlighted as a turning 
point Alan Mullally’s failure 
to run out Steve Waugh when 
on 29. Waugh finished with 


112 in a total of 485. “Nobody 
does it on purpose but mis- 
takes have been made and 
Australia punish you If you 
make them.” 

Lord MacLanrin, chai r man 
of the England and Wales 
Cricket Board, said: “It is un- 
fortnnate but there will be no 
call from us for r es i g n ati ons. 
We have to face the facts that 
we have underperformed at 
national level for a few years. 
We have to-take a long-term 


strategy now and think it 
through sensibly.” 

• E n gland's tail is considered 
the worst of the nine Test- 
playing nations, according to 
date released yesterday. Alec 
Stewart's men have 288 points 
and their ineptitude is high- 
lighted by tbe fact that Austra- 
lia’s tail, which has wagged in 
this series. Is ranked only one : 
above them, on 395 points. 

South Africa’s No. 8 to No. 11 , 
lead the way with 1,058. 


S HANE WARNE. an- 
noyed that a link has 
been made between 
his acceptance of a pay- 
ment from a bookmaker 
and match-fixing, yester- 
day restated his allegation 
that Salim Malik had tried 
to bribe him to throw a 

watch in 1994 — and is 

ready to testify against the 
former Pakistan captain. 

Warne, who with his Aus- 
tralia team-mate Mark 


Waugh was secretly fined a , 
total of £7,500 by the Aus- 
tralian Cricket Board for 
taking money from an file- 1 
gal 7ndian bookmaker four 
years ago, said he was will- 
ing to travel to Pakistan to 
appear before the inquiry 
into match-fixing if 
requested to by the ACB. 

Two other ways for the 
pair to give evidence have 
also been suggested; tbe giv- 
ing of live video testimony 


or for the Pakistan commis- 
sion to travel to Australia to 
conduct the interviews. 

Warne said: “Nothing has 
changed. Tbe same thing 
still happened: he [Salim] 
offered us money to throw 
a gamp and we said no. Yes, 
Mark and I were involved 
with a bookmaker but 
nothing has changed be- 
tween what happened be- 
tween Salim Malik, myself, 
Mark Waugh and Tim May. 


“I think the thing that 
has most disappointed me 
is the link between what we 
did and match-fixing, 
which are two' completely 
separate issues. That seems 
to have got lost a little over 
the past week.** 

Waugh has already ap- 
peared before the inquiry 
In Lahore, in October, but 
did not inform the court of 
his involvement with the 
Indian bookmaker. 


Rugby Union Sport in brief Rugby League 


Snooker 


Cup at mercy of clubs 


Robert Armstrong 


T HE future of the Euro- 
pean Cap hang s in the 
balance after an explor- 
atory mwting in London last 
night between fi?n alfah and 
French dub representatives 
with . the blessing of their 
unions. 

Next autumn’s World Cup 
was a significant stumbling 
block, given that dubs from 
Bn gtarn^ Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland are also planning to 
launch a new British League. 
“The 'English, and ■ French 
have agreed to meet again in 
Paris, probably on January 
15, to discuss further the for- 
mat, sources of revenue and 
television deals they would 
like to see in place if next sea- 
son’s tournament goes ahead. 
The English delegation led by 
.Torn Walkinshaw (Glouces- 
ter) includ ed Gareth Davies 


(Cardiff) and Ed Goodall 
(Bath); the five French repre- 
sentatives were headed by 
Serge Blanco. 

“Fresh sponsorship and TV 
revenue are in the pipeline if 
both the French and the 
English dubs take part,” said 
a spokesman for European 
Rugby Cup, the body that con- 
trols the tournament "We 
have a number of proposals 
but first we need to have a 

Ann commitment to get the 
show on the road.” 

It is understood that Eve 
Banish and five French dubs 
may take part in a 20 team 

tournament which would also 

Involve three Welsh dnbs, 
three Irish provinces, ; two 
Scottish districts and two Ital- 
ian clubs- They would be split 
into four groups of five with 
games played on a leagiw 
basis: the top two m each 
group would go through to 
the knock-out stages. 


However, next season’s ex- 
pected fixture congestion in 
domestic competitions is 
bound to make it difficult for 
the dub representatives to 
find suitable slots unless they 
play in midweek. In addition 
the persistent refusal of fire 
gngtiah rfnha to do business 
with ERC, a body that the 
heme unions continue to sup- 
port, appears likely to hinder 
progress. 

The French clubs, who have 
competed in Europe since the 
tournament began In 1995 and 
won two of the three finals, 
may also have difficulties fit- 
ting in European fixtures in 
view of their overriding com- 
mitment to the French dub 
championship. Without tbe 
French, who agreed to take 
part In this season’s tourna- 
ment only because of a £4 mil- 
lion guarantee made by ERG, 
the European Cup would lose 
credibility. * . 


Ice Hockey 

Sheffield Steelers are a gain in 
financial trouble and have 
called in a local firm of busi- 
ness recovery and insolvency 
practitioners to advise them, 
writes Vic Batchelder. The 
dub’s future was in doubt 
before the owner George 
Dodds made a cadi injection 
of £100,000 last summer but 
since then results and crowds 
have been poor. 

Anschutz Properties, the 
majority owner of the Los 
Angeles Kings, has bought a 
30 per cent stake in the Czech 
dub HC Sparta Prague. 

Athletics 

Cotin Jackson will use the L> 
doar Grand Frtx in Birming- 
ham in February as a warm-up 
for the World indoor Champi- 
onships in Japan on. March 5. 

Gdf 

Graeme MaraTihante, dHinrirar 
of operations for the European 
women’s tour, is to become 
events manager of foe Scottish 
Golf Union in February. 


Hull deal called 


H DLL Kingston Rovers. : 
ridden with debt and 
straggling for sur- 
vival, suffered a severe 
blow yesterday when the 
multirnllltoiroire Paul Cad- 
dick withdrew his planned 
takeover. 

The Yorkshire business- 
man lost interest in gaining 
control after HnU City 
Conndl insisted he would 
have to foot the entire 
£400,000 bill to lift a 
restrictive covenant an the 
Craven Park ground and 
then rejected his scheme to 
btzfid a stadium at a cost of 
216 million. 

The 20,000 all-seat sta- 
dium, which would have in- 
cluded leisure facilities and 
a hotel, was to house 
Rovers. Hun City, who are 
bottom of the Football 
League, and Hull Sharks, 
the basketball team. 

Cad dick said: “Despite 


enthusiasm for moving 
Hull forward into tbe mil- 
lennium we have decided 
that, without the support of 
Hull City Council, we are 
unable to proceed. 

“I feel that any future 
relationships with tbe City 
ofHun win now be impossi- 
ble. 1 remain hopeful that 
HnU KR wffi find a new 
benefactor to bring them 
out of administration and 
back to an era of success be- 
fitting the tradition of the 
dub.” 

Rovers are £1.3 million in ; 
debt and have been run by 
administrators for nearly 
two years. 

• Bradford have released 
the winger John Scales 
after three years at the 
club. Scales was signed 
from Leeds in August 1995 
and made 70 appearances 
for the Bulls, scoring 37 
tries. 


Cflw Ewerton 

R onnie o'sullivan, 
who did not defend his 
UK title last month because 
he was suffering from “pbysi : 
cal and nervous exhaustion", 
was beaten 5-4 by the world 
No. 81, Jimmy Michie, in the 
first round of the Irish Open 
in Dublin. 

Emerging from his six- 
week lay-off. O'Sullivan 
recovered from 2— l to 4-4 but 
had to call foe 15 -minute 
recess permitted by the rules 
to replace his cue tip, which 
had worked loose. 

‘Tm not going to make ex- 
cuses," said the world No. 3 
after losing the decider on foe 
green, “Jimmy potted a lot 
more pressure balls t han me. 
I just felt a bit strange not 
having played for such a long 
time. I'm looking forward to 
the next tournament, I cant 


afford to miss any more be- 
cause my ranking will suffer 
dramatically." 

John Parrott, who won tbe 
German Masters in Bingen on 
Sunday night, let slip a 4-1 
lead over Dominic Dale but 
came through 5-4. 

"1 must admit it was a bit of 
after-the-Lord-Mayor’s- 
show.’’ said Parrott, contrast- 
ing his German triumph with 
a 10 am start in n small cubicle 
with not a single spectator for 
the second half of the match. 

The world No. 6 was critical 
of the scheduling. "Someone 
from the top eight was bound 
to be In foe final In Ger- 
many,” he said, “so the least 
they could have done was 
give us an afternoon or eve- 
ning match.” 

Dave Harold lost 5-4 to 
Alan McManus after leading 

4- 3 and Alain Robldoux’s 
poor form continued in his 

5- 1 defent by Matthew Couch. 
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Lottery boost for youth sport, page 13 
Newcastle in £1 60m takeover talks, page 1 4 


England slide to defeat in Adelaide, page 1 5 
Blackburn snap up Gillespie, page 14 



Turmoil at Lancaster Gate 


Exit Kelly, the FA fall guy 


One down and the chairman 
Keith Wiseman refusing to go. 

David Lacey reports 


W EASING bis 
Southampton 
coroner's bat, 
Keith Wiseman 
might have 
recorded a verdict on yester- 
day's events at the Football 
Association as death by mis- 
adventure. Except that the 
victim was Graham Kelly and 
he fell on his sword. 

Only the FA, which is the 
personification of Bumbledom 
FC, could find itself in a situa- 
tion where hs top professional 
administrator resigns as a 
matter of honour while Hs am- 
ateur titular head ciing n to 
nITipp despite a »mnimfti« 
vote of no confidence from the 
executive committee. 

Gove rnmen ts defeated on 
confidence motions call gen- 
eral elections but FA chair- 
men, It seems, wSl not be 


At best it seems 
Wiseman will 
survive no 
longer than the 
next full FA 
council meeting 
on January 4 


moved. Wiseman’s stubborn- 
ness is an embarrassment and 
leaves the FA in a vacuum. 

In asking Geoff Thompson, 
the FA's vice-chairman, to 
take over for the time being 
the executive committee as 
good as declared Wiseman's 
chairmanship defunct At best 
It seems he will survive no 
longer than the next full FA 
council meeting on January 4. 

It is hard to believe that the 
members of the executive 
went into their meeting be- 
lieving Kelly's 10 years in 
office would end so abruptly 
while Wiseman would still be 
there. Kelly is one of football's 
most experienced administra- 
tors. Before Joining the FA he 
was for nine years secretary of 
the Football League. 

The fact that David Davies, 
the former television Journal- 
ist who has been the FA’s di- 
rector of public affairs, is now 
the acting chief executive 
may give an early clue as to 
the identity of Kelly's full- 
time successor. With time 
rapidly running out for Eng- 
land's 2006 World Cup bid the 
matter needs to be cleared up 


quickly; Flfa will decide in 18 
months who is to host the 
next tournament but one. 

This is hardly the ideal time 
for the FA to be tearing itself 
apart over an unauthorised 
£3-2 milli on loan to the FA of 
Wales link ed, it has been al- 
leged, to the election of a Fife- 
vice president Even if the 
money was merely being lent 
to promote youth football in 
the Principality Wiseman and 
Kelly still had to explain the 
circumstances of how such a 
sum came to be promised. 

It is odd to think that when 
Wiseman, a solicitor and 
Southampton director, suc- 
ceeded Sir Bert Mflllchip as 
FA chairman after the 1996 
European Championship, his 
election promised a period of 
«mim at Lancaster Gate. Milli- 
chip's te ndency to maiw off- 

the-cuff pronouncements to the 
media on Important matters 
had been an embarrassment 
but surely Wiseman, who at 51 
was 30 years younger, would 
live up to his name. 

Row wrong can a hypothesis 
be? First it emerged that hav- 
ing been rejected by the Pre- 
mier League as an unsuitable 
successor to Mfllichip, Wise- 
man had exploited a loophole 
in FA regulations which en- 
abled him to stand in opposi- 
tion to that league's official 
candidate, Sheffield Wednes- 
day’s David Richards, as a 
nominee of one of the county 
association sections. 

Having won office, he raised 
eyebrows by attempting to be- 
come the FA's first paid chair- 
man, asking for around 
£75,000. This time, however, he 
did not win the vote and was 
no more successful in his at- 
tempt to secure a seat on the 
Uefa executive committee, fin- 
ishing eighth out of 13 
candidates. 

However, it was Wiseman's 
unilateral declaration of sup- 
port for Glenn Hod die signing 
a new extended contract that 
raised the initial hackles on 
the FA executive a n d, when he 
switched En gla n d's vote for 
Fife president from Lennart 
Johannsson to Sew? Blatter 
shortly before the election, 
serious questions began to be 
asked about his terms of office. 

Now Kelly has plunged over 
the precipice leaving Wise- 
man clinging to the cliff edge. 
As an eight-times winner of 
the Hampshire singles title in 
lawn tennis he may, even 
now, be hoping to win a line 
calL To which the FA may 
feel entitled to reply; “Wise- 
man, you cannot be serious!” 
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The ideal 
accompaniment 
to turkey . 




Sitting it out . . . the FA chairman Keith Wiseman, who is refusing to give up his seat after a unanimous no-conflrtence 
vote yesterday by his executive over an alleged loan-for- votes scandal 


Uncovering the trail 


THE promise of a £3.2 million 
loan to the Football Association 
ol Wales may appear from the 
outside a generous gesture from 
a wealthy governing body to a 
poorer counterpart But In reality 
this whole affair turned out be a 
loan-for-votes scandal, for this 
massive amount of money was 
aflegedly promised in exchange 
for Hie guarantee of Welsh back- 
ing in a Frfa baHoL 

On top of this, senior FA figures 
were horrified to discover that the 
cash had been offered without 
regard to normal procedures and 
without the usual consultation. 

Details of the .loan came to light 


only when the FA finance commit- 
tee received ai Invoice from the 
FAW lor the first Instalment of the 
loan. And, though it soon 
emerged that the FA chairman 
Keith Wiseman had promised the 
loan, &aham forty's signature 
appeared on the correspondence. 

An FA sub-committee was de- 
tailed to inquire Into the loan test 
May. The finefings of the subr 
committee, which comprised the 
Arsenal vice-chairman David 
Dein, the Ipswich chairman and 
the former Football League 
chairman David Sheepshanks 
and an FA fife vice-president 
Geoffrey Thompson, were put 


before yesterday's FA executive 
committee meeting which led to 
Kelly's resignation. 

The row Is allegedly finked to 
the election earfier this year of a 
Flfa vice-president to represent 
the home countries, a post cur- 
rently held by the Scot David 
WSL 

Since the retirement of Wise- 
man's predecessor as FA chair- 
man, Sir Bert MSHchip, England 
have tacked a voice in the corri- 
dors of power at Uefa and FTfa. 

So, had the Uefa president 
Lennart Johannsson not Sepp 
Blatter been successful in becom- 
ing the new Fife president during 


PHOTOGRAPH: BEAN DEMPSEY 


the summer, then it was thought 
that WiH would have tried for the 
vacant posRkm of Uefa president, 
leavtog his cwn vice-president 
post free. This Is when it is be- 
lieved Welsh votes would aBeg- 
edly have come into play in back- 
ing Wiseman for the Job. 

Last Friday the FA of Wales, 
after being Informed by the FA 
that the £3.2 minion was offered 
without the correct authorisa- 
tion, agreed to accept Just 
£900,000 over three years rather 
than the original £400,000 a year 
until 2005 which Wiseman and 
Kelly had promised. 

Martin Thorpe 


Guardian Crossword No 21,459 



Across 


1 Sculptor hasobftywilh eggs (B) 
4 Yemg motorist has bottle (6) 
9 Young detective is pleased {4 

10 High-flier on foe bench gone 
gaga amor® the... the... the 
French (5,5) 

11 Something that sticks to water 
In the office (6) 

12 Calcination here makes tho 
Nile run with tralkflB) 


13 Unit of destruction causes 
oath in Irish county (9) 

13 Bribe the cast? (4) 

16 Corri»tesuocesBfar1heWng(4) 

17 South American safiorefed 
wtthfte9h7(0) 

21 A viscous substance, thafa me, 
with some too young or too 
old (3,5) 

22 Withdraw from tha diocese 

about a month back (S) 


24 Bffliig and coding to rhyme ||5-^ 

25 Inverted Engfishman’s hair (4) 

26 Catch the lady at lesser 
attitude (8) 

27 lac's work wfth airs (6) 

Down 


1 ,3 The arts are dead meat to 

me (7,7) 

2 Prompting repeatedly 
associated vnfri IS ac (5) 

3 Seel down 

6 Splitting a Lombardy popiarie 
crown causes coolness (0J 

6 City In credit wflhBttte flower (9) 

7 A record for Christmas? (4,3) 

8 Sflver surplus raqUresonakxai 
person ensuring cohesion (13) 

14 AboMon is about keeping a 
student among the miners (9) 
16 Oid man without hair-piece — 
admlthtmherelfT) 

18 Metal tester or foo fish 
philosopher? (7) 

19 Model in digs broadcast news 

m 

20 Blur made sweet music 
initially for topless 2 (8) 

23 Funny Me company for Manx 
cat’s prey? (5) 


Set by Araucaria 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,468 


Solution tomorrow 


9 Stuck? Than can our sohdom fine 
□n 0891 338 238. CaftE DOEtBOp 
par minuta » aU Unx*. Swvtoo sup- 
ply by ATS 
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Moderniser 



the test of 
leadership 


Martin Thorpe 

says Graham Kelly 
may be relieved to be 
out of the firing line 


T HE sharpest 

Hrwn of Gr aham 
appeared In this paper. 
“A glum bear nearing 
bis hibernation date." wrote 
the correspondent with the 
cartoonist’s eye. Well, now 
the former chief executive of 
the Football Association can 
have a good kip. 

Kelly's sleepy countenance 
was part birthright but per- 
haps also a consequence of 
the rigours of a Job that de- 
manded keeping five balls in 
the air at the same time, 
w hite someone B dwi him 
regularly in the shins. 

If it was not Hillsborough it 
was Cantona, or Merson, or 
Graham. But despite the 
diary-packed hours Kelly, 
who is 53 next week, never 
convinced people that he was 
the sort of dynamic leader the 
required as it headed 
the money-paved, road 
to the new mffienium. 

During his 10-yearreignthe 
critics constantly derided the 
FA for being out of touch. 
And much of that perception, 
fairly or not, was down to the 
hapless impression given by 
the chief-executive's face, 
whether in responding to cri- 
ses or merely staring wood- 
enly into the camera to an- 
nounce yet another FA Cup 
draw. 

The man who proudly rose 
from bank- deck to lead the 
domestic gamp — and earn 
around £200,000 a year for 
doing so — once described his 
mission as being to “modern- 
ise the FA, to make it more 
responsive and more positive 
in meeting the needs of foot- 
ball from the bottom to the 
top". 

Cynics might say that the 
only change he presided over 
was from velvet bag to plastic 
tomboia. But that would be 
harsh. Trying to* turn the 
giant tanker that Is the FA’s 
85-man legislative council is 
one hell of a job. i 

And his jurisdiction em- 
braced everything in the 
game from amateur football 


to services, schools to 
women’s football But percep- 
tion counts for a lot 

He had human side, though. 
Once, when driving home 
from a game, a car crashed in 
front of him, instead of curs- 
ing ami driving on, he ran 
down the central reservation 
of the dual carriageway and 
flagged down oncoming cars. 

And contrary to appearances 
he also possessed a sense of hu- 
mour. When voted by readers 
of one football magazine as 
“the person who has done 
most damage to football" he 
turned up at the awards cere-' 
many dressed in evening suit 
and bow-tie and gave a won- 
derfhl acceptance speech that 
brought the house down. 

His dead-pan demeanour 
was perfect then. But often 
Kelly’s face sent out the 
wrong message. 

Born in Blackpool the only 
son of a tram driver. Kelly, a 
self-declared loner, went from 
Barclays Bank to the ac- 
counts department of the 
Football League, rising to as- 
sistant secretary in 1974 then 
secretary on the retirement of 
Alan Hardaker five years 
later. 

He then succeeded Ted Cro- 
ker at the. FA and within six 
weeks of taking over was pre- 
siding over the Hillsborough 
tragedy. Since then he has 
shown courage, in backing 
anti-racism measures, and 
concern, in hacking moves to 
rehabilitate the addicted Paul 
Merson rather than ostracis- 
ing him. 

In 1991 he steered forward 
the FA’s Blueprint For Foot- 
ball which led to the forma- 
tion of the Premier League. 
But even this turned out to be 
an illusion of FA leadership. 
The Premier League became 
the cuckoo in the nest, and is 
arguably now more powerful 
than the FA Where he also 
tailed was in modernising the 
cumbersome structure of the 
FA Itself! 

Kelly still plays football, as 
a striker now. During his ten- 
ure as chief executive he 
could be found on most Satur- 
days at a game, more often 
non-league than Premier 
League. But his time at the 
FA saw him divorced and pil- 
loried. And the old bear might 
just feel relieved to he out of 
the firing line. 
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Stuff the 
turkey. 



SUTTER HOME CALIFORNIA WINES. 
They dontneed food to make sense. 
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